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New Air Pool 
Is Nucleus For 
Much Larger One 


More Companies Contemplate En- 
tering U. S. Aviation Under- 
writers, Inc., It Is Said 


FORMS NOW AT PRINTERS 
Operate Under Binder at First; 


Views of Aircraft Men On 
Insurance Situation 





The growing interest in aircraft insur- 
once was again demonstrated this week 
»y the reception given the announce- 
inent that eight American companies had 
éombined in a pool which will ‘com- 
mence underwriting through the Unite? 
States Aviation Underwriters, Inc., of 80 
John Street, N. Y. Inquiries came from 
all parts of the United States and Can- 
ada from a wide variety of sources, in- 
cluding, of course, insurance agents. 
Among other things came a request for 
forms and rates. 

The forms will soon go to the printer, 
but information about the rate situation 
was not obtainable this week because so 
many different factors will enter into 
rate-making. Some rates, of course, will 
be standardized but many risks will be 
individually rated, depending upon equip- 
ment, experience, moral hazard and 
other factors in commercial aviation. 
The office will be ready to write unuer 
binder shortly after August 1, and, as 
soon as possible, under the regular poli- 
cies now in the hands of the printer. 

It would not be surprising if a num- 
ber of American companies eventually 
join the eight now in the airpool group. 
It is known that some of the companies 
are watching the situation closely feeling 
sure that eventually they will have to 
write aircraft insurance. If it should 
finally grow to ten fire and ten casualty 
companies there would be no surprise 
in some quarters. It is generally ad- 
mitted that individual companies will 
have difficulty in providing the amount 
of coverage required for some of these 
tisks; hence, the importance of pool fa- 
cilities, 

Looking for Talent 

What is holding some American com- 
panies back at the present time is the 
lack of aircraft underwriting talent. 
That must be developed. It will mean 
an entirely new class of underwriters. 
People in fire insurance offices who have 
had flying experience, especially those 
who have worked for aircraft companies 
or a landing fields, are available mate- 
rial. 

Both Daniel C. Beebe, president, 
United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc.; and Reed N. Chambers, vice-presi- 





dent, are of the type for which insur- 
ance companies are looking in seeking 
aircraft underwriters. Mr. Beebe, who 
is a former pilot, and who was with 
(Continued on Page 36) 














PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 





A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 146 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 





























Philadelphia Wins Grand Prize. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


Organized fire prevention work has won national recognition for the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The “White Fireman” is given large credit for this achievement. He is being recognized by 
Property-owners—large and small—as a factor of importance in fire prevention activities. 


As such, the ‘White Fireman” is reflecting a very desirable prestige for North America Agents, 
who benefit directly from the good-will he creates. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 
INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 


write practically every form of insurance except life 

















In Step With the Times 


During the foundat )n-laying period of life insurance, emphasis was 
laid solely on family protection—the death aspect. Experience had not 
taught us that we had a wondrous economic instrument for the use of 
the living—that we are success-bringers as well as death-indemnifiers. 
Life insurance is steadily rising to its full use and opportunity in this era 
of business development, and is showing itself as a strong right arm 
for the builders of business. Also it supports and helps to bring to 
completion, during his lifetime, the plans of the individual insurer. 

Penn Mutual representatives, through their training, receive the new 
vision, thereby serving more effectively, with commensurate profit to 
themselves. We have places for men and women of industry, ambition, 
and ideals. 

Wm. A. LAW, President 


Wm. H. KINGSLEY, Vice-President HUGH D. HART, Vice-President 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 

















Five Cents Bank 
Of Boston, Latest 
To Sell Insurance 


Surprises Agents by Joining Mas- 
sachusetts Savings Bank In- 
surance League 


110 NOW SELL INSURANCE 


Amount in Force Placed by These 
Institutions Amounts to More 


Than $54,500,000 








The insurance fraternity in Boston got 
quite a shock when it was learned that 
the prominent Five Cents Savings Bank 
of Boston has joined the Massachusetts 
Savings Bank insurance league: in other 
words, will sell insurance. There aré 
now 110 of these banks in the league. 
When the Five Cents Savings Bank 
came in it was quite a surprise. 

Savings Bank Life Insurance of Mas- 
sachusetts was licensed in 1907 when 
Curtis Guild, Jr., was Governor. The 
originator of the plan was Louis D. 
Brandeis, now associate justice of the 
Supreme Court. A bitter fight in the 
legislature accompanied the passing of 
the act making savings bank life insur- 
ance possible. 

Only persons residing in Massachu- 
setts or regularly employed there may 
be insured. The mortality experience in 
all banks is unified at the end of each 
year. Policies can be written for as low 
as $250. At age 21 the annual premium 
for straight life insurance on $1,000 is 
$16.52; for twenty-payment life it is 
$23.96; for twenty-year endowment it is 
$41.56. The premiums are paid in the 
way of deposits, so much a month. Poli- 
cies have cash value, paid up value and 
extended premium insurance Value after 
six months and loan value after one year. 
Have Taken In $10,000,000 in Premiums 

Since the Massachusetts system of 
savings bank life insurance went into 
effect, premiums have been received 
amounting to more than $10,000,000; 
death claims of more than $1,500,000; 
cash surrender values have been paid 
amounting to about $600,000. Dividends 
to policyholders have exceeded $2,600,000. 
Funds now held in surplus and legal re- 
serve for the benefit of policyholders 
are in excess of $6,000,000. On June 1, 
1928, the amount of insurance in force 
was $54,500,000. There are about 70,000 
policies outstanding. The literature of 
the bank league discusses two popular 
plans—the $10 a month and the $1 a 
week—as follows: 

The Ten Dollars a Month Savings- 
Insurance Plan operates as follows: 

John Doe is thirty years of age. He 
wants to save $1250 in ten years and at 
the same time be insured for $3,000. He 
opens a “Savings-Insurance Account,” 
deposits $17 and signs application for 
$3,000 straight life insurance. In these 
applications he authorizes the insurance 

¢Continued on Page 16) 
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BRANCH OFFICE No. 1 


This is to Announce 
The Opening of a Branch Office 
AT 225 BROADWAY 
About August 1st 
Which will be known as 


THE LEYENDECKER BRANCH 
ae 


It will be in charge of 
CLARENCE N. LEYENDECKER 


Associate General Agent 
Whose name will be recognized as one 


well able to Administer: 


—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 








THE LEYENDECKER BRANCH 


225 Broadway, Room 1907 - Telephone Bowling Green 8654-5 
CLARENCE N. LEYENDECKER 


Associate General Agent 
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Keane-Patterson Now 
Have Downtown Agency 


1s IN TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 





Clarence N. Leyendecker In Charge; 
R. A. Williams, Supervisor; Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Agency’s Growth 





The Keane-Patterson Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life which opened 
offices in Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York, on August 1, 1925, and made a 
success in a brief period, which has been 
followed by constant expansion, an- 
nounces the opening of a branch office 
in the downtown section of the city. 
This will be in the Transportation Build- 
ine at 225 Broadway. The manager will 
be Clarence N. Leyendecker, who has 
been in the insurance business in New 





CLARENCE N. LEYENDECKER 


York City for eighteen years. He at- 
tended various schools in New York 
City, including the College of the City 
of New York School of Accountancy. 
He comes of an insurance family and for 
eight years has been in the life insurance 
business. 

Roger A. Williams, eleven years an 
insurance man, has been made super- 
visor of the Leyendecker office. 

In the first year of the Keane-Patter- 
son Agency’s career it did a $10,000,000 
business, a remarkable record which at- 
tracted attention all over the country. 

The space first occupied by the agency 
was 2,000 feet in the Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, which was soon increased to 3,000 
and later to 6,000 in a complete new 
office, in the same building, now regard- 
ed as one of the finest layouts in the 
City. 

This all took place within two years 
and six months after their opening and 
with the end of their third year comes 
the announcement of the new branch 
office 





ROBERT A. NAY’S NEW POST 

Robert A. Nay, for the past three and 
a half years with the Aetna Life & Af- 
filiated Companies, in the publicity de- 
partment, is now with the Metropolitan 
Casualty as assistant to Van Zandt 
Wheeler, director of publicity. Mr. 
Nay has had extensive newspaper and 
advertising experience. 





GAIN IN FIRST SIX MONTHS 


_In the first six months of 1928 the New 
England Mutual Life paid for $75,350,000 
OI insurance, including additions and re- 
ewals. The company had in force on 
July 1, 1928, $1,071,000,000 as compared 
© $1,023,000,000 at the start of the year. 








A Live, Successful, Friendly 
Agency--The Riehle Agency 
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9. (Heavy Glass 5-Year Calendar and Permanent Paper Weight. The calendar is 
set under the glass and unwound from one roller to another. A ready reference for past, 
present and future dates.) 


The above is one of several reminder advertising devices used by Life 
Underwriters associated with the 


RIEHLE AGENCY 
EQUITABLE LIFE 


to help establish contacts, build good-will and keep them before their clienteles. 
The agency has a few bearing its imprint and will be glad to send one to 
any bonafide insurance man in business for himself who sends in the coupon. 





RIEHLE AGENCY, 
225 West 34th St., N. Y. C. 


Please send me your desk calendar paper weight. 











A Live, Successful, Friendly Agency—The Riehle Agency. 








Lane Again Heads Good 
Practice Committee 


SIX SUB CHAIRMEN ARE NAMED 





R. L. Jones Tops Sales Congress and 
Banquet Committee; J. R. Robbins, 
Leads N. Y. U. Committee 
Mervin L. Lane has been reappointed 
chairman of the Business Conduct Com- 
mittee of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York. There are six sub- 
committees in the committee, headed by 
the following chairmen: W. R. Collins, 
IX. G. McWilliams, William F. Atkin- 
on, Horace Wilson, Lawrence Priddy, 
nd Peter M. Fraser, Others on the 
>ommittee are Godfrey Moore, Donald 
Xeane, Emile Carbonara, E. Morse Mer- 
ihew, Walter Barton, W. J. Blackwell, 
R. F. Pennell, W. E. Diefendorf, John 
Scott, Stuart Warner, H. E. Barden- 
heuer, Roscoe Keffer, George Hoffman, 
Edgar Wells, A. P. Woodward, T. R. 

Fell, William Beers, Grant Hill., 

President Wuerth has also appointed 
Robert L. Jones head of the Sales Con- 
gress and Banquet committee, and has 
named J. Roy Robbins chairman of the 
N. Y. U. committee, succeeding E. J. 
Sisley, who is recuperating from a seri- 
ous illness. 

The remainder of the chairmen ap- 
pointed are these: Budget committee, 
Harry E. Morrow; convention commit- 
tee, J. P. W. Harty; membership com- 
mittee, James P. Graham, Jr.; law and 
legislative committee, Julian S. Myrick; 
Revision of by-laws, William F. Atkinson; 
entertainment committee, John M. Fra- 
ser; underwriting committee, William R. 
Collins. 

Frank J. Mulligan has accepted the 
appointment as editor and chief of “The 
Bulletin” for another year. “The Bul- 
letin” has been one of the most con- 
structive innovations that the association 
has instigated for many years. 

A new committee on the conservation 
of membership is being formed and this 
committee is to have a vital part in the 
growth of the association. It will be its 
duty to explain to the members who 
have enjoyed the different benefits -of 
the association and yet who do not re 
alize just what the association does for 
them. 

A committee to co-operate with trust 
companies is composed as follows: G. C. 
Wells, chairman; W. F. Atkinson, C. E. 
DeLong, G. A. Eubank, P. M. Fraser, 
G. C. Wuerth, G. A. Kederich, J. S. 
Myrick. #'f 

Russell M. Simmons will supervise the 
committee on the conservation of mem- 
bership. 


PEGGY HUNTER DEAD 





Daughter of Hartford Insurance Man 
Put Up Courageous Struggle 
For Life 

Peggy Hunter, daughter of Col. D. 
Gordon Hunter of the Phoenix Mutual, 
and granddaughter of Winslow Russell, 
vice-president of that company, is dead. 
The news was received with widespread 
regret in Hartford where little Miss 
Hunter’s illness had been followed by 
many people because of the brave fight 
she put up and the tremendous suffer- 
ing she underwent. She was taken to a 
hospital some weeks ago when attacked 
by spinal meningitis. Her case looked 
hopeless but she would not give up. She 
went through operations gamely and was 
tortured by the fact that drugs to deaden 
the pain had no effect. Her courage en- 
listed the sympathy of the city. She 
died on Monday of this week. 





ENTERS LOUISIANA 


The Lincoln National Life has entered 
Louisiana. The immediate cause for 
entering the state was in connection 
with the salary savings system case of 
the Texas and Pacific Railroad. 
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THE BEST APPROACH 


The best approach when insurance is offered for the protection 
of the family is the Income Approach. This holds good, even in 
cases where income insurance is rejected and insurance payable in 
a single sum is selected. 


There is nothing about which the right-thinking man is more 
solicitous than the future of his family. Nothing will appeal to his 
sentiment more directly than the offer to aid him in making sure 
provision for the future support of his loved ones. In no other way 
can such intimate relations between the agent and a client be estab- 
lished. What the agent can say along these lines will arrest atten- 
tion and awaken interest. In no other way can his client’s confi- 
dence be more easily won. In no other way can the economic value 
of a man’s life be more clearly revealed to him. In no other way 
can he be shown that to thoroughly protect those dependent on him 
a substantial amount of insurance is essential. And even if such a 
man concludes that his individual needs will be best served by 
insurance payable in a single sum, the wholesome lessons which the 
agent has taught by adopting the income approach will have been 
brought home to his intelligence and conscience. And he will have 
before him a vivid picture of what his insurance needs really are. 


Suppose the proprietor of a great factory should say to his 
workmen, “Hereafter I shall pay you your wages for the whole 
year on the first of January. This will be to your advantage for you 
can deposit the money and it will earn interest for you.” What 
would be the result? 


If the Government should stop paying pensions and give each 
pensioner a lump sum for his support, how many would escape the 
poorhouse? Every life underwriter should adopt the Income 
Approach, so as to sell Income Insurance if he can, but, with the 
knowledge that if his clients prefer lump sum insurance he will take 
more of it because the Income Approach has been employed. 


‘THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the UNITED STATES 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 
THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 
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The First Mutual Of Tokio 


Oriental Atmosphere And Color In Rooms Of Company Having Premium Income Of More Than 
$8,000,000 Yearly; Smoking Rooms, Bar And Restaurant; Visitors From All Parts Of 
World; Now Twenty-six Years Old 


Most of the European insurance men 
who visit Tokio pay a visit to the offices 
of the First Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of that city because there is nothing 
outside of Japan exactly like it. The 
rooms are constructed and decorated 
with an eye to native color, preserving 
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the Japanese atmosphere while at the 
same time they embrace many of the 
best features of modern insurance build- 
ings seen in the more Western parts of 
the world. The Eastern Underwriter 
has obtained a set of photographs of 
the interior of the building, which is 
cicht stories tall and is surmounted by 
a tower. Of course, it is not a tower 
in the fashion of the Metropolitan Life 
in New York or the Travelers in Hart- 





ford, the design being more of the cu- 
pola effect. 

One of the pleasant interior features 
of the building is the attention and 
courtesies paid to visitors and the spe- 
cial rooms devoted to their convenience. 
Some of these rooms 


are distinctly 











Entrance to Dining Room 








A Corner of Dining Room 


Japanese in character; others are Euro- 
pean, while still others. combine both 
Oriental and Occidental features. There 
is even a bar, built on the French model. 
There are several smoking rooms: The 
restaurant is unusually beautiful. Some 
of the interior views are printed in this 
article. 

As its name implies the company is 
the first mutual life insurance institu- 
tion to be established in the old island 


kingdom. It was organized by Tsuneta 
Yano, who is its president. Mr. Yano, 
originally a doctor of medicine, first be- 
came life insurance in 
1889, as a consulting physician of the 
Nippon Life Insurance Co., Ltd. At that 


associated with 


time almost all life. insurance companies 


voted himself to the task of drafting an 
insurance law, which included various 
regulations for supervising the insurance 
business and also private contracts gov- 
erning mutual life insurance companies. 

In 1899 the Imperial Diet passed the 
act. A special section was first created 
in the Department of Agriculture and 

e 























Promenade of Roof Garden 











Japanese Room for Guest 


in Japan were organized and conducted 
to make profits for shareholders. Mr. 
Yano had other ideas. He published a 
pamphlet in 1893 earnestly advocating 
the establishment of a life insurance 
company upon a mutual basis. 


With a view of inspecting life insur- 
ance business abroad, he made a tour 
of Europe and America in 1895, return- 
ing to Japan in 1897. In the year fol- 
lowing he entered the Government serv- 
ice in connection with the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce, and de- 


Commerce for the enforcement of the 
law, and he was appointed chief of that 
section. At the close of 1901 Dr. Yano 
resigned this position in order to assume 
the leadership in the movement for es- 
tablishing in Japan a mutual life insur- 
ance company. 

That in brief tells the story leading 
up to the organization of the First Mu- 
tual Life of Tokio which began business 
in October, 1902, and closes its fiscal 
year at the end of August. The chief 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Elizur Wright Not The 
First Commissioner 


NEW HAMPSHIRE WAS PIONEER 





Commissioner Sullivan of that State and 
Editor Belcher of Boston 
Recite the Facts 





It seems as if those who for years 
have been hanging laurels on the brow 
of Elizur Wright of Massachusetts as 
the first American commissioner of in- 
surance have given that great supervi- 
sory executive some credit he didn’t de- 
serve. They have gone on the theory 
that he was the first American insur- 
ance commissioner. 

At a convention of insurance men in 
New Hampshire the commissioner of 
that state, John E. Sullivan, says his 
state was the pioneer. Some Boston 
life men were present and because they 
have long thought Wright to be the first 
commissioner they had difficulty in re- 
straining themselves from jumping up 
and telling Sullivan he was mistaken. 

But now comes Charles E. Belcher, 
editor of “The Standard” of Boston, and 
says the New Hampshire commissioner 
had fact on his side. Says Mr. 
Belcher: 

“The state of New Hampshire estab- 
lished the first board of insurance com- 
missioners in 1851 and the governor was 
authorized to appoint three suitable per- 
sons as a ‘general full time’ board. It 
was not until the next year that Massa- 
chusetts created an ex officio board of 
insurance commissioners, and even 
shared this chronological distinction 
with Vermont which took the same ac- 
tion in the same year. While admitting 
New Hampshire’s claim without reserva- 
tion this much may be said for the Mas- 
sachusetts side of the question, how- 
ever. There was a statute passed in 
Massachusetts in 1854 which took effect 
the following year, which resulted in the 
creation of a fully organized and 
equipped state insurance department and 
as such it was the first of its kind in 
the United States. The Bay State will 
not quibble over its claim to the ‘first 
organized and equipped insurance de- 
partment in the United States,’ however, 
but will yield to New Hampshire the title 
to the first insurance department in the 
country. 

“There is still another misstatement 
which has persisted through more than 
half a century also, which is to the 
effect that Elizur Wright was the first 
insurance commissioner of Massachu- 
setts. Massachusetts’ first board of in- 
surance commissioners consisted of 
three ex officio members, starting from 
1852; this board became one of three 
members appointed by the governor in 
1855 and three years later the board was 
reduced to two members. From 1858 to 
1866 the Massachusetts insurance depart- 
ment was in charge of Elizur Wright 
and George W. Sargent as joint com- 
missioners. Elizur Wright’s term be- 
gan in 1858 and previous to that there 
had been six others who had served on 
the tri-party board of commissioners 
beginning in 1852. Thus Elizur Wright 
was not the ‘first commissioner of the 
first insurance department in the coun- 
try,’ as has been so often stated. Such 
facts, however, do not detract in the 
slightest from the eminent position 
which Mr. Wright won and has held 
throughout the years as the first great 
commissioner of the country and the 
‘Father of American Life Insurance,’ 
which probably none will deny or chal- 
lenge.” 





AGENT FLIES TO HARTFORD 


A Lockheed Vega airplane, piloted by 
E. G. Bahl and owned by B. MacFad- 
den, New York magazine and newspaper 
publisher, carried Armon C. Miller, gen- 
eral agent for the Aetna Life at Des 
Moines, from Teterboro, N. J., to Hart- 
ford in one hour last week. He went 
there to call upon Vice-President 
Luther. 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 





q 


Only 34% Term 


In 1927 Nylic Agents placed over 
$927,000,000 of New Insurance, 
distributed by policies as follows: 





Whole, and Limited 
Payment, Life ... 

Endowments ..... 

Term...... 
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Number 


255,226 
48,182 
4,907 


Amount 


$79 1,308,900 
104,881,500 
31,277,600 
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308,315 


$927,468,000 
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“Is it any wonder that, meas- 
ured by usual standards, 
Nylic agents are indus- 


trious, persistent, satis- 


LIFE INSURANCE 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY New Home Office Ruitdian nnw heing 


erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 
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Term Insurance was only about 34% 


of the Total 


Most underwriters agree that, in gen- 
eral, life and endowment policies are 
best for policyholders. 


rules and training strengthen 
agents for meeting ‘“‘sales resist- 

Consequently they do not use 
Term Insurance as an easy answer to 
“T can’t afford it.” 
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Fidelity Mutual’s 
Answers to Queries 


REPLIES GIVEN IN FEW WORDS 





40% of Companies’ Payments Are for 
Death Claims; 60% Go to Living 
Policyholders 





The Fidelity Mutual has given its field 
men answers to a number of questions 
which frequently are presented to gen- 
eral agents by members of their forces. 
The questions and answers follow: 

Q. Of the funds that are annually 
paid by all life insurance companies, 


what is the proportion that constitutes 
the death claims? 


A. Forty per cent. of the payments 
are the result of death claims while 60% 
is paid to the living policyholders. 

Q. What percentage of the aggregate 
estates is represented by life insurance 
funds? 

A. The aggregate life insurance death 
benefits are equal to seven times the 
value of all other property left by in- 
surers. 

Q. Do the beneficiaries receiving the 
policy proceeds under one of the stand- 
ard instalment options of a Fidelity 
policy share in the surplus? 

A. Yes, they are apportioned their 
share of any excess interest earned. 

Q. What sources provide the dividend 
earnings ? 

A. Dividends are derived from the 
excess interest earnings, savings on ex- 
penses and the savings on the expected 
mortality. 

Q. After a Fidelity policy has become 
full paid, does the company continue to 
pay a dividend as long as the policy is 
left in force? 

A. Yes. As long as a paid-up policy 
remains in force, that policy receives its 
share of the company’s distribution of 
the surplus. 

When an error has been made in 
date of birth, how is adjustment made if 
this fact is not discovered until the pol- 
icy has become a claim? 


A. The amount which the company 
will pay under a condition of this kind 
is the amount which the premiums paid 
would have purchased at the correct age. 

Q. Why does the company require 
the signature of a parent when the ap- 
plicant is a minor? 

A. Minors are not legally competent 
to make a contract. The laws govern- 
ing this question vary slightly in differ- 
ent states. 

Q. When arriving at the total insur- 
ance force, should an installment policy 
be counted for the total amount of the 
installments certain, or should only the 
commuted value of installments be in- 
cluded in your total? ; 

A. Only commuted value of the in- 
stallments certain. For uniformity, all 
figures for amount of insurance are 
based on the lump sum _ settlement— 
which means, of course, the commuted 
value if the contract is an instalment 
policy. 

Q. Which is the best way to write a 
policy covering a mortgage on a home? 

A. There are two ways, by a direct 
assignment or by making the policy pay- 
able to a trust company through a trust 
agreement. Generally speaking, either 
of the methods referred to is entircly 
satisfactory. 

Q. Can I arrange my insurance to 
guarantee my wife an income for life 
and principal sum to my son at her 
death? How? 

A. Yes. The proceeds of the policy 
can be left at interest with the compary. 
The company will pay your wife the 
amount guaranteed in the policy and im 
addition give her the benefit of such °x- 
cess interest as the company determines 
to pay from year to year. The interest 
which would be paid by Fidelity during 
the current year would be 4.8%. 
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Readers of New Book 
Are Told How to Talk 


TWO PROFESSORS WROTE _IT 





Topic For Orators and Salesmen Cover- 
ing 631 Pages; Published By 
Ronald Press Co. 





And now a book has been written on 
“How to Talk.” The authors, John 
Mantle Clapp, lecturer on speech, New 
York University, and Edwin A. Kane, 
head of the oral English Department of 
George Washington High School, New 
York City, take 631 pages to tell their 
story. A surprisingly wide field is cov- 
ered, each subdivision consisting of a 
paragraph or not more than a half dozen 
at most. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
has to do with how to tell a story. In 
brief, the following advice is given: 

Do not show off. Know your story 
before you start it. If you hesitate over 
names and circumstances you give the lie 
to unvoiced assumption. The story 
should be brief. It should be told in 
narrative form. It should have spon- 
taneity. It should be about other per- 
sons rather than about the story-teller, 
but if you bring yourself in be sure to 
figure in a minor role or let the other 
characters be the heroes. Too much 
detail is crushing. Don’t preface a story 
by telling how good it is; let the story 
speak for itself. Don’t use dialect un- 
less you are an expert. Make the ending 
sharply dramatic. 

As for that last advice, is there any 
story teller who does not think his con- 
clusion would fill the bill? Alas; most 
people cannot be even dramatic, let 
alone being sharply so. 

The book contains many examples of 
good talks and good speech. The quo- 
tations run all the way back to the 














110 Fulton Street 








WANTED 


GENERAL AGENT OR MANAGER 
for Going PITTSBURGH Agency 


Due to recent changes, a mid-western company with more than a halt 
billion of life insurance in force has an opening for a strong man to head 
its Pittsburgh agency. An organizer and stimulating leader who can 
recruit good men is wanted rather than a star personal producer. 


Write us fully, care of the editor of this paper. 


Box 1096, 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 








New York, N. Y. 

















WRITING LIFE INSURANCE 


The International Travelers Assurance 
Co., Dallas, Tex., began writing insur- 
ance last week. It was formerly the 
International Travelers Association, an 
assessment organization which has been 
writing accident and health insurance for 
a quarter of a century. 





ACCOMPANIES SENATOR HALE 


Eugene Cloutier of the Portland (Me.) 
agency of the Phoenix Mutual, who is 
vice-president of the Senator Hale Club, 
recently accompanied United States 
Senator Hale on a visit to the Marcotte 
orphanage when the Senator was in 
Lewiston. 





Greeks and all the way down to Lloyd 
George and Marshall Foch. The book 
is published by the Ronald Press Co. 
of New York. 





HONOR CAREY ARNETT 

R. J. Albachten, second vice-president 
of the Inter Southern Life Insurance Co., 
Louisville, on July 19, announced that 
three new records had been established 
by the company on July 16, the forty- 
fifth birthday anniversary of Carey 
Arnett, president of the company. On 
that date agents of the company 
throughout the operated states reported 
630 applications, and turned in a grand 
total of $1,501,631, while Harvey White, 
director of the home agency, reported an 
individual total of 155 applications, for 
$280,000. These records are highlights 
in the company’s national drive for new 
business in July, in honor of its presi- 
dent, and as pledged by the agents at 
the agents’ convention in Louisville a 
few weeks ago. The drive was to con- 
tinue the rest of the month. 
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$1,000,000 Writers To 
Convene In Detroit 


A ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 





Those Who Are Eligible; Paul F. Clark, 
John Hancock, Will Preside; 
Second Gathering 





The Million Dollar Round-Table, 
started at the Memphis convention of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, will make its reappearance at 
the Detroit convention of the National 
Association which is to be held in the 
second week of September. It will com- 
mence with a breakfast on September 
12. After that those present will receive 
their big case experience. Those eli- 
gible to join the group are the following: 

1—Agents who have paid for a million 
dollars or more of ordinary business in 
one or more companies in the year of 
1927. 

2—Agents who have paid for one mil- 
lion dollars or more of ordinary business 
in the last club year of their company. 

3—Agents who have paid for a million 
dollars or more of ordinary business in 
one or more companies from January 1 
to September, 1928. 

P. F. Clark to Preside 

Paul F. Clark, a member of the pro- 
gram committee of the National Asso- 
ciation, who had charge of the Million 
Dollar Round Table at the Memphis 
Convention, will preside at the meeting 
of this particular group in Detroit. Mr. 
Clark has requested all million dollar 
producers who expect to attend this ses- 
sion to immediately notify Everett M. 
Ensign, assistant managing director of 
the National Association. 





The Inter-Southern Life will write 
pension policies for employes of the 
Louisville & Nashville R, R. 
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Agency. 
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R. WALTER F. SCOTT is a native of Ohio. Beginning 

at 18 years of age, he spent three years in selling auto- 
mobiles. In 1914 he entered the life insurance business, 
writing some general insurance, until 1917. Since that date 
he has devoted himself exclusively to selling life insurance. 
He conducts his business in Somerville, New Jersey, under 
the name of “The Walter F. Scott Insurance Agency.” His 
long experience, his wise counsel, his close attention to his 
clients’ interests, and his affable disposition have made him 


one of the leading life underwriters in the J. Elliott Hall 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
50 Church Street, New York 


What Mr. Scott has accomplished under our 
training, men of similar qualities can accomplish. 
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J. ELLIOTT HALL AGENCY 


See our advertisement in the 
Evening Post next Tuesday and Thursday. 
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General Motors Group 
Largest In Insurance 


COVER MAY REACH  $400,000,000 





Placed by Metropolitan Life and Covers 
200,000 Employes; News Telephoned 
Haley Fiske Abroad 





The General Motors Corporation has 
made application to the Metropolitan 
Life for the largest group life and sick- 
ness and accident policies ever written, 
for the benefit of more than 200,000 em- 
ployes of its divisions, subsidiaries and 
affiliated companies. Announcement of 
the transaction which is expected to 
total between $350,000,000 and $400,000,- 
000, life insurance and a weekly bene- 
fit of $3,000,000, was made by Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors, 
the cost being shared by the corpora- 
tion and its employes. 


Immediately after the signing of the 
application, Haley Fiske, president of the 


Metropolitan, who is in London, was ' 


notified of the event by Vice-President 
Ecker via trans-Atlantic telephone. 
Speaking from the insurance company’s 
British Isles head office in Bush House, 
London, Mr. Fiske emphasized the mag- 
nitude of the policy by pointing out that 
it had taken the Metropolitan twenty- 
six years—nearly half of its business 
lifetime—to accumulate as much life in- 
surance as is involved in the General 
Motors Group. The life insuranee, he 
said, is more than double the amount of 
the largest previous case, while the total 
sickness and accident benefit is two and 
one-half times greater than the former 
record. There are only thirty-four com- 
panies doing business in North America 
that had more than $350,000,000 of life 
insurance in force at the end of 1927 
and only ten companies that wrote more 
than that amount last year. The sick- 
ness and accident insurance represents 
more business of that class than any 
company has ever written in a year’s 
time. 


Supplants Policy Written Last Year 


The present policy supplants the group 
life policy purchased by General Motors 
in. 1926, which totaled originally more 
than $100,000,000 and the writing of 
which created a stir in the life insurance 
world. 

Under the terms of the contract, all 
General Motors employes of three 
months’ service are eligible to partici- 
pate in the insurance program, while new 
employes and those of less than three 
months’ standing automatically become 
eligible as soon as the waiting period has 
elapsed. Individual employes will be in- 
sured for $2,000 as against $1,000 under 
the old contract, and will receive bene- 
fits of $15 a week for a maximum of 
thirteen weeks for illness or non-occu- 
pational accident at a cost of $1.50 a 
month. Occupational accidents will con- 
tinue to be covered by workman’s com- 
pensation. Executives earning more 
than $4,800 a year may apply for a 
maximum of $10,000 life insurance. 

The total and permanent disability 
clause provides for the payment of the 
insurance to totally and permanently 
disabled employes in forty equal monthly 
instalments. Since thirteen weeks of 
temporary disability benefits would also 
be payable in such an event, the com- 
bined benefits would cover a period of 
three years and seven months. 











still in force on its books. 


Founded: 1867 








UNLIMITED 
‘POSSIBILITIES 


exist with the Equitable Life of lowa 
for ambitious men who are willing 
. to work. 


Unusual sales equipment together 
“ain A with the fine spirit of cooperation 
on the part of the Home Office offer exceptional op- 
portunity to capable underwriters. 
record of service, safety and stability is a distinct ad- 
vantage to those who represent us in the field. 


Sixty-three percent of all the business ever written 
since organization by the Equitable Life of lowa is 





Home Office: Des Moines 


A sixty year 














In announcing the new insurance plan, 
Mr. Sloan said: 

“The original group insurance plan 
offered to our employes in December, 
1926, has met with success throughout 
the organization, and at present parti- 
cipation in the plan by eligible employes 
is over 98%. 

Employes Often Buy Additional 
Insurance 

“Many permanently disabled employes 
in various activities of the corporation 
are receiving monthly benefits which are 
helping them to carry on . Hundreds of 
$1,000 claim checks, representing an ex- 
ceedingly large sum in the total, have 
gone into homes where General Motors’ 
employes have passed away. In many 
instances, this $1,000 of life insurance 
has represented almost the entire re- 
sources of the employe’s dependents in 
time of great need. 

“Since the adoption of this plan, a 
great many requests have been received 
from executives in the interest of their 
employes and from employes themselves 
for increased amounts of life insurance 
at this exceedingly low cost. Further- 
more, many of these requests have 
stressed the need for sickness and acci- 
dent insurance. It was found that sick- 
ness insurance is at the present time 
being offered to a small percentage of 
the corporation’s employes by means of 
local benefit plans. Our investigation 
also proves that substantial advantages 
in increased benefits and decreased costs 
could be obtained by all concerned 
through combining all the present sick- 


ness and accident plans and extending 
sickness and accident benefits to the 
employes of the corporation as a whole.” 

Mr. Sloan pointed out that the insur- 
ance program is but one of a number of 
plans for mutual benefit that General 
Motors and its employes have under- 
taken co-operatively. He mentioned 
particularly the savings and investment 
plan under the terms of which em- 
ployes are entitled to pay into a fund 
a certain percentage of their earnings. 
For each dollar paid in, General Motors 
subscribes fifty cents and invests this 
amount for the employe’s account. Gen- 
eral Motors has also encouraged home 
owning among its employes, Mr. Sloan 
said, and to that end has arranged the 
savings and investment plan to permit 
a contributor to have his payments apply 
on the purchase of a home without any 
sacrifice of benefits. Several thousand 
workers have taken advantage of this 
provision. 

“It is needless to point out the eco- 
nomic wisdom of life insurance, and its 
combination with sickness and accident 
benefits is doubly’ wise,” he said. “It is 
an accepted fact that a man who has 
this dual protection enjoys a feeling of 
security both at home and at work, for 
in event of his death his dependents 
will be provided for, and in case of ac- 
cident or illness, when income is nor- 
mally interrupted, a weekly benefit is 
paid to him. 

“Group insurance is, comparatively 
speaking, a recent development in the 
industrial life of the nation.” 


DECIDE THREE TAX POINTS 





Standard Life Case Involved Capita! 
Stock, Real Estate Values 
and Reserves 

An elaborate decision by the Board of 
Tax Appeals has been issued in the case 
of the Standard Life v. Commissioner o{ 
Internal Revenue. Three questions were 
involved: determination of invested as- 
sets, calculation of gross income and 
whether certain funds required to be held 
as reserve constituted proper deductions 
from gross income. 

A tax on capital stock paid by the 
company and not assessed upon the 
stockholders is not a legal deduction, the 
decision holds and in the determination 
of the invested assets of a life insurance 
company, real estate should be included 
at its book value less outstanding mort- 
gages, but appreciation in the value of 
real estate not shown by’ the taxpayers 
books but shown in reports to state of- 
ficials, should not be included. On the 
question of reserves, the decision says 
that where a life insurance company is- 
sued policies bearing premium deduction 
coupons, which coupons were used either 
to pay premiums or to purchase addi- 
tional insurance and the company was 
required to include among its liabilities 
funds with which to pay unsurrendered 
coupons, the reserve thus required and 
the interest thereon constituted part of 
the legal reserve funds of the company 
for the purpose of computing deductions 
from gross income. 


Tokio Mutual 


(Continued from Page 5) 


features of the company may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

_A—The company does not accept any 
life insurance contract below 1,000 yen 
($500). This policy is aimed at curtail- 
ing canvassing expenditures, apt to be- 
come heavy if the smaller contracts are 
accepted. When the First Mutual was 
formed there were some companies ac- 
cepting amounts as low as 100 yen. 

B.—The company has no agencies or 
branches, also on the theory of cutting 
down expenses. 

C.—The company gives the policyhold- 
ers or members the right to participate 
in the management entitling them to the 
due share of the company’s profits. Be- 
fore it was established Japanese life com- 
panies had not declared dividends to 
policyholders. The company has been 
fortunate in having a low loss ratio. 

At the present time there are forty- 
four life insurance companies in Japan, 
and only three of them have more con- 
tracts in force than has the First Mu- 
tual. The business written during the 
company’s quarter of a century year 
(1927) reached 110,000,000 yen. While 
that may not seem to Americans to be 
anything out of the ordinary, in Japan 
it is very large. The year 1927 was not 
a good one for commerce generally in 
Japan, and some life companies there 
had difficulty i1 putting new business on 
the books. The First Mutual expects 
eventually to be the leader in new busi- 
ness done by Japanese companies. ‘The 
figures at the end of the company’s 
twenty-fifth year are epitomized as {fol- 
lows: 

Insurance in force, Y452,071,503; new 
insurance, Y111,269,500; premiums re- 
ceived for year, Y16,541,524; interest in- 
come, Y4,421,502; claims paid, Y3,564- 
170; expenses, Y2,764,899; assets, Y00.- 
652,117; liability reserves, Y48,519,715; 
dividends, Y3,227,950. 








GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 7500 





MANAGERS 
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INSURANCE CO. sere. 
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HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


—— 





25 Church St:, New York 7 
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Albright Has Paid For 
$100,000,000 Insurance 


SPLENDID RECORD SINCE 1905 








Milwaukee Man in 1928 Wrote 5514 
Lives; Annual Meeting of North- 
western Mutual Life Agents 





The Northwestern Mutual Life’s Asso- 
ciation of Agents held its annual meet- 
ing in Milwaukee this week. As usual 
Dr. C. E. Albright of Milwaukee led the 
company. His production for the fiscal 
year ending June 1, 1928, was $2,832,500, 
covering 55% lives. He has placed more 
than $45,000,000 with the Northwestern 
since joining the company nearly a quar- 
ter of a century ago and his total pro- 
duction for that time in all companies 
is close to $100,000,000. 

R. E. Powless, Pemberville, Ohio, won 
the presidency of the Maraton Club. He 
wrote 195 lives during the year. The 
greatest percentage increase made by 
any agent of the company over his 
three year average is S. C. McFarland, 
Pittsburgh. The General Agents Asso- 
ciation elected Ralph M. Hamburger of 
Minneapolis, president. The Special and 
District Agents’ Association elected E. 
T. Proctor, Lexington, Ky., president. 
The Clifford L. McMillen home office 
general agency, Milwaukee, won the 
president’s cup. 


M. J. Cleary’s Talk 


M. J. Cleary, vice-president, said there 
never was time when life insurance 
agents could look forward with greater 
hope for the future of the business than 
there is today. He pointed out the high 
value the company places on its repre- 
sentatives and how it protects against 
brokers and rebaters by rules made and 
now in force. The expansion of busi- 
ness firms today interests the insurance 
agent because these great companies are 
being built because the men _ behind 
them realize that America demands 
larger vehicles to carry along the pro- 
jects which have been started. Econ- 
omists are also assuring the country that 
the years ahead of the United States are 
to be their greatest ones. 

“American life insurance has always 
moved forward with general business 
and in recent years insurance has moved 
more rapidly than general business. The 
progress of insurance will be commensu- 
rate with the progress of business in the 
future,” Mr. Cleary said. “The busi- 
ness man has more appreciation for life 
insurance today than he ever had and 
more than was believed possible even 
ten years ago and that this is evident 
to the older agents who entered the 
business when the agent in most cases 
was suspected and the motives of the 
companies questioned, while today all 
factors are giving impetus to the life 
insurance business. That man who has 
not entered this business seriously and 
with a sense of responsibility and who 
has not equipped himself probably will 
not find satisfaction in it, but those who 
have will, and they will also receive the 
financial reward. To be a success the 
agent must be able to enthuse about 
his business.” 





E. H. WILKES SECOND V.-P. 





Former Pacific Coast Manager Elected 
by Metropolitan Life; Succeeded by 
F. J. Williams, New 3d V.-P. 
Ernest H. Wilkes, former Pacific 
Coast manager of the Metropolitan Life, 
as been elected second vice-president; 
and Frederick J. Williams, now super- 
Intendent of agencies, has been made 
third vice-president in charge of the Pa- 
cific Coast head office. Joseph V. Greg- 
ory, former manager at Somerville 
Mass., has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of superintendent of agencies in 
charge of Northern territory; and Wal- 
ter S. J. Shepherd, superintendent of 
agencies, has been transferred to be in 

charge of the New England territory. 

















ALTNA AIDS 


PROGRESS 


Your good-will 

Has 

Enabled us 

To complete 

Our FIRST YEAR 
As General Agent 
With an INCREASE 
Of 45% over 

The previous year. 
We thank you 

And hope you 


Enjoy your vacation. 


AETNA-IZE Thru GRAHAM 


Call Triangle 7560 


«4 POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, Jr. 


General Agent 


TNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


16 Court Street - - Brooklyn, N. Y 
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New Book Discusses 
High Cost of Funerals 


IT IS PUBLISHED BY PUTNAM’S 





Written by John C. Gebhart With In- 
troduction by Dr. Lee K. Frankel 
of Metropolitan Life 





With an introduction by Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel, third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, a book has been writ- 
ten on “Funeral Costs,” based on what 
they average, whether they are too high 
and whether they can be reduced. The 
author is John C. Gebhart; the publisher 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and the book uses 
as its base the recent report of the ad- 
visory committee on burial surveys 
which was formed in May, 1926, to un- 
dertake an independent study of burial 
customs and costs. The report of this 
committee was printed in part by The 
Eastern Underwriter several months ago. 

The study of burial customs and costs 
was made possible through an initial ap- 
propriation of $25,000 by the Metropoli- 
tan Life. Lawson Purdy was chairman 
of the committee. 

Illustrations 

Among other things the book illus- 
trates the fact that when insurance is 
carried, especially in poor sections of the 
cities, undertakers’ bills are larger than 
they otherwise would be. 

Another interesting portion of the 
book in information of a survey made 
by the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor. Sev- 
eral paragraphs from this report give 
instances of how big bills from under- 
takers consume much of the insurance 
proceeds. 





MANAGERS APPOINTED 





Glenn Todd Now Head of St. Louis 
Office, Manhattan Life; La Verne 
S. Brewer Manager of Kansas 
City Office 
The Manhattan Life has appointed 
Glenn Todd as manager of its St. Louis 
office; and La Verne S. Brewer has been 
made manager of the Kansas City office. 
Mr. Todd is twenty-nine years of age. 
He held the position of assistant super- 
intendent with the American National of 
Galveston, Texas, with headquarters at 
their St. Louis office. Prior to his con- 
nection with the American National Mr. 
Todd was engaged in field work, repre- 
senting the Mutual Life of Baltimore. 
Mr. Brewer’s first connection was with 
the Metropolitan Life in Kansas City, 
under the local manager, L. L. Adams. 
In 1919 Mr. Brewer was appointed as- 
sistant manager. In June of 1921 he 
was made manager of the Metropolitan 
office in Jonesboro, Ark. In August, 
1922, he returned to Kansas City to be- 
come assistant manager with Mr, Adams 
and in 1926 he was appointed manager 
at Enid, Okla. In 1927 Mr. Brewer 
again returned to the Metropolitan in 
Kansas City as general assistant man- 
ager. Mr. Brewer’s son who is also in 
the life insurance business will also join 
the Manhattan Life selling force. 


INSURANCE ON A SUICIDE 

The Citizens State Bank of Nobles- 
ville, Ind.. has received from the John 
Hancock Life a check for $2,251, the full 
amount of the policy carried in the com- 
pany by Omar Patterson, defaulting 
bookkeeper of the bank. After it was 
found that Patterson was $147,100 short 
in his accounts, he committed suicide. 
His heirs assigned all their rights in his 
property to the bank. Insurance poli- 
cies amounting to about $32,000 remain 
to be paid. 








FELL AGENCY TO MOVE 

The T. R. Fell agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual will move to the Chase 
National Bank Building in Nassau Street 
between August 15 and September 1. The 
new home of the agency will be in New 
York’s most recently built downtown 
skyscraper. 
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Treasury Ruling On 
Invested Capital 


LEGAL RESERVE FUNDS POINT 





Can’t Be Included in Computing Invested 
Capital As They Do Not Represent 
Cash or Property Paid for Stock 





The Treasury Department has ruled 
that legal reserve funds of a stock in- 
surance company should not be included 
in computing its invested capital as such 
reserve funds do not represent cash or 
property paid in by members for shares. 
The company which made the claim to 
include the funds relied upon the de- 
cision of Duffy vs. Mutual Benefit. The 
decision in part follows: 

It appears that the company has in- 
corporated during the year 190— under 
the laws of the State of R, for the pur- 
pose of issuing life, accident, and dis- 
ability insurance and the granting of an- 
nuities. The articles of incorporation 
and the amendment thereto provide that 
capital stock shall be 48x dollars, divided 
into y shares of the par value of $100 
each, with the provision that the capital 
stock may be increased, in the manner 
provided by law, to an amount not in 
excess of 144x dollars, and that the stock 
representative of such increased capital 
may be sold at such prices, but not less 
than its par value, as the directors may 
deem advisable. It is provided that divi- 
dends may be declared and paid on the 
capital stock subject to the condition 
that the total amount paid in the form 
of dividends shall not exceed an amount 
computed at the rate of 10% per annum 
on the par value of the stock from the 
date of issuance to the date of retire- 
ment. The surplus of the company, 
which is defined as the excess of the 
value of its assets over its liabilities, in- 
cluding the legal reserve, unearned pre- 
mium, and capital stock, shall belong to 
the policyholders on a mutual plan and 
shall be distributed to them as the di- 
rectors may decide. This provision of 
the charter is subject to the condition 
authorizing the directors to use such sur- 
plus in retiring the paid-up capital stock 
at the price of $200 per share. It is pro- 
vided that when and after the capital 
stock shall have been retired, the com- 
pany shall be reorganized or converted, 
in a lawful manner, into a mutual in- 
surance company composed of its policy- 
holders. The certificates of stock are re- 
quired by the charter to contain a pro- 
vision by which the holders thereof as- 
sent to all conditions contained in the 
charter. During the year 190— the 
shareholders adopted a _ resolution in- 
creasing the capital stock to an amount 
not in excess of 144x dollars, consisting 
of 3y shares of the par value of $100 
each. k 

The company has operated in complete 
conformity with the provisions of its 
charter. On December 31, 1918 and 
1920, there were outstanding 2.5y shares 
of capital stock. The stock has been 
since these dates increased by 3y shares. 
Annually a dividend of 10% has been 
paid to the shareholders. The reserve 
funds excluded in computing the invest- 
ed capital for the years 1918 and 1920 
are in the respective amounts of 1,050x 
dollars and 1,650x dollars. 

The Mutual Benefit Case 

With respect to the issue involved, the 
Supreme Court in the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Co. case held that in 
computing the excess profits tax of a 
mutual life insurance company having no 
capital stock, the legal reserve funds 
should be included as invested capital 
under the definition contained in section 
207 of the Revenue Act of 1917. The 


decision is equally applicable in the as- 
certainment of invested capital under 
the Revenue Act of 1918. 


The reasoning underlying the decision 
of the Supreme Court in that case is that 
the premiums paid by the policyholders 
were intended to serve the double pur- 
pose of protection and investment and 
that, in fact, such payments were actu- 
ally invested as capital in the business 
of the insurance company. Treasury 
Decision 4053, which was issued to take 
cognizance of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co. case, provides as follows: 


Art. 870. Insurance companies.—The reserve 
funds of insurance companies, other than stock 
life insurance companies, the net additions to 
which are deductible from gross income under 
the provisions of section 234 of the statute, 
may be included in computing invested capital. 
A life insurance company, substantially all of 
the stock of which has been trusteed for the 
benefit of its policyholders, shall be deemed to 
be a mutual company and not a stock company 
within the contemplation of this article. 


The position of the company is that it 
is entitled to have the reserve funds in- 
cluded in computing invested capital, for 
the reason that the company is for all 
practical purposes a mutual life insurance 
company. This conclusion is based upon 
the fact that the rate of dividend payable 
on the capital stock is expressly limited 
in the charter to 10% annually; that, 
beyond this dividend, the shareholders 


have no title to or interest in any sur- 
plus earnings of the company, and that 
the articles of incorporation which do 
not permit the issuance of stock divi- 
dends or an increase in the capital stock 
to an amount in excess of 144x dollars 
constitute a contractual agreement be- 
tween the company shareholders and 
policyholders whereby all surplus earn- 
ings belong to the policyholders. 


It is manifest that the company does 
not come within the literal provisions of 
Treasury Decisions 4053, in that it is, in 
fact, a stock insurance company, and 
during the years involved had outstand- 
ing 2.5y shares of stock, no portion of 
which had been trusteed for the benefit 
of its policyholders. 

This office can not concede the conten- 
tion that the company comes within the 
general principle of Treasury Decision 
4053. The purpose of this Treasury de- 
cision is to amend the existing regula- 
tions of the Department to harmonize 
with the decision of the Supreme Court 


.in the case of Duffy vs. The Mutual 


Benefit Life Insurance Co. (supra). The 
substance of the decision of the Supreme 
Court is that in the case of a mutual 
insurance company the legal reserve 
funds are includable in invested capital 
as cash or property paid in for shares. 
It is the view of this office that this de- 





GOING STRONG 
Paid-for Business for 1927 
exceeded 1926 by 43.44% 
First six months of 1928 
exceeded same period 
by 20%. 

KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


The 
Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company 
66 Broadway - New York 
Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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cision is not controlling in the case of 
a stock life insurance company; and that 
the legal reserve funds of a stock life 
insurance company should not be in- 
cluded in computing its invested capital, 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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During the same six months period of 
1928, the Agency force of the Com- 
pany wrote and paid for $135,022,012 
of new business which represents a gain 
of 44 per cent over the Paid-for busi- 
ness of January 1st to June 30, 1927. 


In the first six months of 1928, the 


Health 


Six-Months’ 


Record of Progress 


Missouri State Lite shows 47% gain in volume 
of insurance in Force as compared with 


first six months of 1927. 


FRROM January Ist to June 30, 1928, the Missouri State Life added 
$52,093,892 to its total of life insurance in force—47% more than 
was added during the first six months of 1927. 


We have room for more progressive 


men. 
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Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


Agency force wrote 32,999 applications. 
10,006 more than were written in the 
first six months of 1927. 


A Progressive Agency force is building 
The Progressive Company. 


Home Office, St. Louis 
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STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 





Recording & Statistical Service, Inc., 
New York City, Formed with R. G. 
Clarke President; Will Have 
Six Branches 
Because of the increasing demand for 
tabulation of accurate vital statistics the 
Kecording & Statistical Service, Inc., has 
been organized in New York City, head- 


A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


Our Company offers complete protection. 


$5,000 
ALL IN ONE POLICY 


DAY AT A COUNTRY CLUB 


United Life & Accident Entertains 
Group of Boston Life Insurance Men 
at Manchester, N. H. 

The executive committee of the Bos- 
ton Life Underwriters Association was 
entertained at ‘the Manchester Country 
Club by Eugene R. Reed, vice-president 
of the United Life & Accident, recently. 





After a day of golf there was a dinner 
quarters, 76 William street. There will ~ ~~ asst snnsss sss wei wad sadadadiad. aa which was joined by Allen Hollis, presi- 
be operating divisions in New York, y accidental death.........ccccscccccccccccccceee 10,000 dent of the United Life & Accident. 

Bost Chdenge, Dees, Meitweal aut Certain accidental deaths................... gaaccess. SGGe George H. Tracy, general agent of the 


Toronto. 


Accident Benefits $50. per WEEK for fifty- two weeks 


United in Boston, had charge of the ar- 


rangements. Those present were David 

Officers are R. G. Clarke, president; R. $25. per WEEK thereafter E. Sprague, Lloyd K. Allen, Earle W. 
E. Fletcher, vice-president; and E. E. ee ——— ‘ Brailey, Joseph E. Lockwood, Frank T. 
| Tien: aides. tare save eit Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. Bobst, a S. Dodd, Robert W. 
m ; : T " 
the Library Bureau. Clarke was general Also $5,000 ‘‘Preferred Risk’? Policy—high value— low premiums; age 35, $19.91 Moore, W. Hewitt, Michael F. Gro 


sales manager; Fletcher manager and 
Taylor assistant manager of the statis- 
tical department. All the branch man- 


agers have had extensive experience in 


statistical work. 

The Recording & Statistical Bureau, 
Inc., will operate as a self-contained spe- 
cialized service. It will arrange and tab- 
ulate such insurance statistics as classi- 
fication, reserves, unearned premiums, 
agency distributions, current and annual 
reports. 





WORCESTER APPOINTMENT 


The Aetna Life announces the estab- 
lishment ofa new general agency at 
Worcester, Mass., which will be in 
charge of Edwin H. White, for the past 
year and a half assistant general agent 
at Philadelphia. Mr. White will assume 
his new duties August 1. 

Mr. White, who is thirty-four years 
old, joined the Aetna organization in 
1919. He first served as home office 
group representative at Pittsburgh and 
Chicago and later became assistant sec- 
retary of the company’s group division. 
From that office, he went to Phila- 
delphia. 





5.5% "REJECTIONS 

The Reliance Life’s rejection percen- 
tage for five years, ended December 31, 
1927, was 5.5%. The Reliance Life is- 
sued, without restrictions, 83.4% on all 
business written. 

The substandard business represents 
11.1%, which includes all occupational 
ratings. The mortality of the sub-stan- 
dard class is 20 to 25% higher than that 
on the company’s general business. 





HIS TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
Percy P. MacNab of the Los Angeles 


per $1,000. 
Income—Non- Medical. 


Insures and assures your client’s future and yours 


Our Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tel; 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Are you Interested in an agency? 
you all about it. 


Concord, New Hampshire 











With the— 





Endowment age 85—Juveniles age 10 years and upward— Monthly 


—STEADINESS ard STURDINESS 
of New England, coupled with age and 
conservation. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


INQUIRE 


Cceeaeel 








Such is the 

















ATTEND CONVENTION 

Six Virginia representatives of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life were in Mil- 
waukee recently attending the annual 
convention of the company’s agents. 
They were W. Tolar Nolley, general 
agent, and Special Agents Ralph B. Har- 
ris, J. R. Nolley, John C. Goode, Frank 
L. Montague, Jr., of Richmond, and 
Robert W. Coates, of Norfolk. 





M. J. MALONEY PRESIDENT 
M. J. Maloney, Metropolitan Life, has 


GARDINER ON MOTOR TRIP 


Harry Gardiner, general agent of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Gardiner, are on an auto- 
mobile trip and will be away three 
weeks. They will visit Lake Kezar 
where their daughter Betty is spending 
the summer, then the Thousand Islands, 
Montreal and Quebec. 





DINNER TO MARTINDALE 
Members of the Metropolitan Life’s 
sales force at Buffalo gave a dinner for 


den, Charles i Gilman, John P. Muir, 


George H. Tracy, Eugene R. Reed and 
Allen Hollis. 





E. H. WILKES’ CAREER 

Ernest H. Wilkes, third vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, who for nearly 
eight years has been Pacific Coast man- 
ager, and who has been transferred to 
the home office as officer in charge of 
the division comprising the Southwest- 
ern, Metropolitan, Keystone, Central, 
Northwestern and Pacific Coast territo- 
ries, began his insurance experience as 
an agent for the Metropolitan Life at 
San Francisco upon his arrival in this 
country from England in 1902, and has 
enjoyed remarkable success in the com- 
pany’s service. After several promotions 
on the Coast, he was summoned to the 
home office as superintendent of agen- 
cies for the Middle-West States in 1912 
and served in this position until 1920, 
when his ability won him an appoint- 
ment as assistant secretary and Pacific 
Coast manager, succeeding Vice-Presi- 
dent George B. Scott. In 1921 he was 
elected fourth vice-president of the com- 
pany, and subsequently was promoted 
again to his present office as third vice- 
president in charge of Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory. 





VETERAN AGENT DEAD 


Robert G. Nicholas, veteran local 
agent of Charlottesville, Va., who died 
recently, aged 75, had represented the 
Mutual Life of New York as district 
manager for thirty years and was a con- 
sistent producer throughout this period. 
A few months prior to his death, he 
paid for a $20,000 policy. 





HEADS YOUNGSTOWN ASS’N 
Joseph L. Lettau of the Pittsburgh 
Agency of the Phoenix Mutual has been 


office of the Phoenix Mutual, who has been elected president of the Life Un- Kirby Martindale who has been made _ elected a director of the Life Under- 
becn an outstanding producer, recently derwriters’ Association of Altoona, Pa. the company’s new district manager at writers’ Association of Youngstown, Pa. 
celebrated his tenth birthday with the Other officers elected follow: 


company. He joined the Pittsburgh 


Vice- 
president, R. S. Hersperger, district man- 


Beverly Hills and will leave soon to take 
up his new work. Mr. Martindale re- 





RIVALRY FOR LEADERSHIP 


agency in 1918 and was twice a member ager, Equitable Life, New York; secre- ceived a gold watch from his friends = The rivalry for leadership in yearly 
of the Quarter Million Club up to 1922  tary-treasurer, Harry Scholl, Equitable on the staff at Buffalo. J. G. Nichols, increases among the assistant managers 


when he went to the Los Angeles agency 
as a full time man. During this period 
he placed over a million dollars of in- 
surance on the books. 


Life, New York (re- elected). W. R. 
Zern, special agent, Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co., is the retiring president 
of the assoeiation. 


district manager at Buffalo, was toast- 
master at the dinner and made the pres- 
entation speech. Mr. Martindale re- 
sponded with an appreciation. 


of the Colonial Life is as keen as ever 
with W. D’Addeo of the Newark branch 
leading and T. H. Scorby of Buffalo a 
close second. 








RAPID PROGRESS 


The service which the Massachusetts Mutual has rendered to its 
policyholders and representatives is reflected in the Company’s rapidly 
increasing business. Meanwhile there has been no deviation from the 
sterling principles for which this organization has been noted during the 
past seventy-seven years. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Founded 1865 








Since premiums were much reduced January 1, 

1927, the average premium per policy has been 

increased owing to a larger average policy 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


The new dividend scale, in effect January 1, 1928, 
shows on the average a greatly reduced cost to the 
policyholder, which should enable the Provident 
agent still further to increase his production and 








More Than a Billion and a Half 
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the size of the policy sold. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
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An example of the 
The Right right and wrong way 

Way To Sell to present life insur- 

And The Wrong ance is offered by 

the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. The agent who did 
not make the sale indulged in the fol- 
lowing interview: 

Agent: I want to submit, for your 
careful consideration, a complete Insur- 
ance Program. 

Prospect: I don’t want any insurance. 

Agent: That is because you don’t 
know what it will do for you. 

Prospect: What will it do for me? 

Agent: It will insure the carrying out 


of all your cherished hopes. It will 
support your family, pay your inheri- 
tance taxes, settle your estate, protect 


your home, educate your children, pay 
all your debts, provide future support 
for your aged parents, furnish a mar- 
riage portion for your daughter, set your 
son up in business, protect your own 
business interests, and provide funds to 
contribute to worthy charities. 

Prospect: I have no children and 
can’t afford to contribute much to char- 
itable objects, but you rouse my curi- 
osity. Let me see your program. 
(Agent draws up a program including 
premium charges.) 

Prospect: You evidently take me for 
a millionaire. But my expenses come 
very near eating up the whole of my 
income. Your scheme is altogether be- 

yond my reach. I’m sorry to disap- 
point you but I’m very busy today and 
can’t give you any more of my time. 

Agent: Some day you will regret that 
you have turned me down, but I have 
tried to interest yon and am sorry I have 
failed. Good day! 





The conversation of the agent who 
won out and the prospect he inter- 
viewed follows: 

Prospect: What you have said about 
life insurance is interesting. It gives 
me a new light on the subject. But 
my means are limited and if I should 
take a policy it would necessarily be for 
a small amount. 

Agent: Well, half a loaf is better 
than no bread. ‘My advice to you would 
be to provide for your most pressing 
needs at once, with the expectation of 
being able to ‘provide gradually for the 
others. 


Prospect: What are my most pressing 
needs? 

Agent: Is there a mortgage on your 
home? 

Prospect: Yes, a balance of $4,000 has 
still to be paid. 

Agent: Then you need a $4,000 Mort- 


gage Policy. And if your capital will 
not provide a sufficient income for your 
wife you should supplement that income 
by means of some Income Insurance. 
ee What will all that amount 


o— after adding a small Clean-up 
Policy, submits a statement.) 
Prospect: 


Perhaps I can manage: that, 


es * 








Practical Suggestions to to Help the N the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


but I couldn’t possibly do more and that 
will be hard to do. 

Agent: There is nothing like making 
a good beginning, and from time to 
time in the future as your resources in- 
crease I’ll confer with you about the 
needs that are not as pressing today as 
those for which you are now providing. 
Thus you can gradually protect your- 
self against all the risks to which you 
are exposed. 


Prospect: All right, I'll follow your 
advice. 

+ bo te 

. R. Haines of 

An Ohio Colerain, Ohio, 

Sales Union Central Life 

Talk representative, re- 


ports this dialogue as 
having resulted in the sale of a single 
premium endowment: 

Within thirty miles of my home, five 
banks have failed within two years. The 
failure of one of these institutions proved 
a direct lever for me to use in selling 
the Single Premium 20 Year Endow- 
ment to Miss Black. 

Miss Black had lost several hundred 
dollars at the time the bank failed and 
was looking about for a place to in- 
vest her remaining $600. I approached 
her for insurance. 

“Miss Black, what interest did the 
bank pay you on your savings?” 

“4%.” 

“You had to pay taxes on that amount, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, about 2%.” 

“That leaves you a 2% 
doesn’t it?” 

"Ves 

“Mins Black, what would you think of 
a thousand dollar bond that could be 
bought for about $600 and would mature 
in twenty years for $1,000 cash? This 
bond would pay approximately 2% in 
cash at the end of each year and would 
be tax free.” 

“What kind of a bond is it? 


investment, 


I have 








PARTICIPATING INSURANCE 
ON ALL FORMS 


First year dividends (con- 
tingent on payment of second 
year premium.) 


Low Net Cost 
For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 5058—6691 
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Question: What great advantage does the Juvenile 
policy open to L.N.L. Agents? 


The Juvenile policy opens many doors to The Lincoln 
National Life man and makes it possible for him to write 
not only the children but the whole family. 


Ask us about it 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
‘Its Name Indicates its Character’’ 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
MORE THAN $40,000,000 OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 














never heard of one like it.” 

“It is a contract guaranteed by a com- 
pany that has been in business for sixty 
years and which, in all that time, has 
never failed to pay a claim. This com- 
pany also agrees that if you should die 
at any time after this contract is in 
force, it will pay to your estate or bene- 
ficiary the matured value of $1,000 cash 
just as soon as proof of your death is 
furnished them.” 

“That sounds like Life Insurance.” 

“It is. Miss Black, did you ever hear 
of a legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany which failed to carry out its con- 
tracts?” 

“T never did.” 

“Well, Miss Black, the Union Central 
has guaranteed this entire contract with 
the exception of the extra 14% paid at 
the end of each year. It has, however, 
for several years apportioned a dividend 
of approximately 114% on such con- 
tracts and will probably continue to do 
so. You are receiving a_ satisfactory 
dividend on your present insurance, 
aren’t you?” 

“Wes, 4 am: 

“There is one great advantage to the 
kind of investment I have just described, 
Miss Black. It is permanent for a cer- 











in America then and there. 


are invited to apply to 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


34 Nassau Street 








Years of Life Insur- 
ance Ideals and Service e 


N IDEAL became a reality when, on February Ist, 1843, 
A “The Mutual Life of New York” issued its first policy. 
The business of life insurance on the mutual plan started 


Priority in its field is not the Company’s claim to greatness 
—age in itself is no great distinction. 
with high ideals of business conduct, which still prevail. It aims 
at quality and to be highly honorable in all its dealings. 


In its relations with policyholders and their representatives 
The Mutual Life has an outstanding record. 


Those who contemplate life insurance soliciting as a career 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


2nd Vice- President and Manager of Agencies 











CENTRAL STATES PRODUCTION 

The Central States Life is making fine 
progress toward a new production rec- 
ord in July as a tribute to President 
James A. McVoy. Agents are being 
urged to attain membership in the com- 
pany’s Perseverance Club, keep their 
business on the books and to reinstate 
all lapsed business whenever possible 


during this month. In keeping with the 
past custom each application for insur- 
ance received during the month will en- 
title the agent to present the president 
with a rose in the bouquet that will be 
= to him at the close of the July 
riv 





The Fidelity Life of Birmingham, Ala., 
has been organized. 








tain period of years, requires no atten- 
tion, no taxes, and no worry. It is 
absolutely safe. Do you think you could 
pass the medical examination, Miss 
Black ?” 

Miss Black did pass the medical ex- 
amination and the Single Premium Pol- 
icy was placed. 


The Mutual Life began 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 


New York, N. Y. 
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Penn Mutual Gives 
Settlement Examples 


FOUR CASES ARE DESCRIBED 





Those Benefiting Are a Son, a Son and 
Daughter, a Wife and Children and 
the Insured Himself 


The Penn Mutual Life has described 
for its agents four selected solutions of 
settlements under insurance policies. 
The settlements are for a son, a son and 
daughter, wife and children and the in- 
sured himself. 

This quartette of settlements is de- 
scribed as follows: 

No, 1 

The net proceeds in this case were 
arranged as follows: 

If the death of the insured should oc- 
cur on or subsequent to the twenty-first 
birthday of the son, the net proceeds 
were to be retained under Option “E,” 
and at the time the first interest pay- 
ment became due, the company was to 
pay to the son, in addition to the in- 
terest payment, a sum equal to the dif- 
ference between the interest payment 
and the sum of one hundred dollars. 
With each interest payment becoming 
due thereafter, the company was to pay 
to the son, in addition to each interest 
payment, a sum equal to the difference 
between the interest payment and the 
sum of fifty dollars. 

If the death of the insured should oc- 
cur prior to the twenty-first birthday of 
the son, the net proceeds were to be re- 
tained under Option “D,” and a monthly 
interest income provided. The wife, as 
trustee for the son, was to have the 
right, between the son’s seventeenth and 
nineteenth birthdays, to withdraw the 
sum of one hundred dollars and to ap- 
ply the balance of the net proceeds 
under Option “E,” at the rate of fifty 
dollars per month. Upon the son at- 
taining the age of twenty-one years, he 
was to be paid the sum of one hundred 
dollars or the entire amount in the 
hands of the company, if less than the 
sum: of one hundred dollars. 

In the event that the son predeceased 
the insured, or upon the death of the 
son while any portion of the net pro- 
ceeds was being retained at interest, the 
entire amount in the hands of the com- 
pany was to be paid in one sum to the 
wife of the insured, if she were then 
living, otherwise to the insured’s estate. 
The wife was also named as Trustee to 
receive payments during minority of son. 

No. 2 


The beneficiaries under this policy 
were the son and daughter of the in- 
sured. The net proceeds were arranged 
so that five hundred dollars was to be 
payable in cash in equal shares to the 
son and daughter, or to the survivor of 
them, at maturity. The balance of the 
net proceeds was to be payable in 
equal shares to the son and daughter, 
with the share of the son retained under 
Option “D,” and a monthly interest in- 
come provided until the son attained 
the age of eighteen years, when five hun- 
dred dollars of his share was to be pay- 
able in cash, and the balance of his 
share applied under Option “A” in such 
a number of equal annual instalments 
certain (monthly portions fall due in the 
year succeeding the son’s twentieth 
birthday. The right was granted to the 
son, upon attaining the age of twenty 
years, to commute any unpaid instal- 
ments certain to become due him. In 
event that the son be over the age of 
twenty years at maturity, the son’s en- 
tire share was to be paid in one sum 
to him. 

The daughter’s share was administered 
under the same plan as for the son’s 
share, with the exception that she was 
to be given a payment of five hundred 
dollars upon attaining the age of seven- 
teen years; and the balance of her share 
was to be applied under Option “A” in 
such a number of equal annual instal- 
ments certain (monthly portions), as 
would make the last monthly portion 


fall due in the year succeeding her 
twentieth birthday. The right was also 
granted to the daughter, at the age of 
twenty years, to commute any instal- 
ments certain to become due her. 

In event of the death of either the 
son or daughter, the share of the de- 
ceased son or daughter was to be pay- 
able to the survivor, in the same man- 
ner as provided for such survivor’s origi- 
nal share. The sister of the insured was 
named as Trustee, and also as second 
contingent beneficiary. The final re- 
— was made to the insured’s es- 
ate. 


No. 3 

The net proceeds in this case were 
payable to the wife as primary bene- 
ficiary, at the rate of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars per year, under Option 
“E.” If the wife predeceased the in- 
sured, or upon the death of the wife 
while receiving interest payments, the 
amount in the hands of the company 
was to be payable in equal shares to the 
sons and daughters of the insured by 
the wife who might be living at the 
death of the survivor of the insured and 
said wife, or who might be then deceased 
but have lawful children then living; the 
share of any deceased son or daughter 
was to be payable in equal shares to the 
living lawful children of such deceased 
son or daughter; and the share of any 
living son was arranged so that one- 
third of the age of thirty-five years, 
and the balance of his share at the age 
of forty years. The share of any liv- 
ing daughter was arranged so that she 
was to receive an interest income for 
life, under Option “D,” with the right 
granted to her upon attaining the age 
of fifty years to apply her share either 
under Option “B” or “C.” In the event 
of the death of any of the sons and 
daughters, the share of the deceased son 
or daughter was to be payable in cash 
to the living lawful children of the de- 
ceased son or daughter, if any, other- 
wise it was to be payable to the sur- 
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viving sons and daughters in the same 
manner as provided for their original 
shares, or to the lawful children of any 
son or daughter then deceased. 
No. 4 

The policy in this case was on the 
endowment plan, and the settlement was 
arranged so that if the policy matured 
as an endowment, the net proceeds were 
to be payable to the insured at the rate 
of fifty dollars per month, under Option 
“E.” In the event of the insured’s death 
while receiving payments under Option 
“E,” the payments of fifty dollars per 
month were to be continued to the in- 
sured’s mother. If the policy matured 
as a death claim, the net proceeds were 
to be retained under Option “E,” and 
interest and principal payable to the 
mother at the rate of fifty dollars per 
month. If the policy matured as a death 
claim, the mother having predeceased 
the insured, or upon the death of the 
survivor of the insured and the mother 
while receiving interest payments, the 
amount then in the hands of the com- 
pany was to be payable to the insured’s 
estate. 








Your future business depends upon the 
approval of your present policyholders. 
Are you delivering the contracts and service 
that will lead them to place additional busi- 
ness with you and recommend you to others? 


Connecticut General policyholders testify 
eloquently to their satisfaction with the 
Company. The additional insurance they 
buy every year makes up more than one- 
third of the Company’s new business. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn 





BACK FROM MISSOURI 


New York State Examiner Thinks That 
This City Is a Pretty Fair 
Summer Resort 
Nelson B. Hadley, examiner extraordi- 
nary of life insurance, is back on his job 
as chief examiner of life companies 
entered in New York State. He was in 
St. Louis last week as an expert exam- 
iner loaned to the Missouri Department 
by New York State following the de- 
mand of the California Insurance De- 
partment that there be an examination 
of the Continental Life and the Interna- 
tional Life which would be perfectly 
O. K. to the California commissioner 
and to the other insurance commission- 
ers. Commissioner Dietrich of Cali- 
fornia and the Missouri Department are 

not on speaking terms. 

When asked by The Eastern Under- 
writer if the reports that St. Louis is 
hot in July were correct, Mr. Hadley 
stated that there had been no exaggera- 
tion. He wore out a palm leaf fan or 
two, several collars a day and returned 
with the opinion that New York City is 
a pretty good Summer resort. 

However, when interviewed in his 
New York City office the reporter noted 
that he was in his shirtsleeves. 





CELEBRATES 80TH YEAR 





Union Mutual Life Honors Anniversary 
With Development Program; Will 
Publish Historical Booklet 
In recognition of the eightieth anni- 
versary of the Union Mutual Life, the 
company has inaugurated a development 
program which started on July 17 and 
ending on the same date in 1929, and 
will culminate in a conference of lead- 
ing agents and managers of the com- 

pany. 

Membership in this conference will be 
won by production records of both 
agents and managers. During the anni- 
versary year, agents will be encouraged 
in personal production, and managers in 
new agency material development. The 
new agent’s training course, new dou- 
ble indemnity, disability, waiver of pre- 
mium riders and the new productive pe- 
riod policies, all recently adopted, are 
expected to materially help the program. 
Special anniversary year application 
blanks, policy envelopes and letter heads 
will be used, and a new historical book- 
let will be published. 

To encourage a prompt start upon 
the program, there will be awarded at 
the close of the present calendar year, 
certificates of special mention for ac- 
complishments between July 17 and De- 
cember 31. 





CASSIDY IN N. Y. AGAIN 

A. R. Cassidy, who, for the last few 
years has been a Half Million Dollar 
producer in the Equitable Life’s Florida 
Agency, is returning to New York City, 
where he originally joined the Equitable’s 
forces in 1922. Effective August 1, 1928, 
he will be with the Mervin L. Lane 
Agency at 1140 Broadway, New York. 
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Pacific Mutual Life 

Was Non-Can Pioneer 
D. M. BAKER FATHER OF IDEA 
C. I. D. Moore’s Book Describes the 


Company’s Experience In This Line; 
Business Shows Steady Increase 











Probably no type of insurance has 


caused more discussion than non-cancel- 
lable accident insurance. Some com- 
panies have entered the field only to drop 
out after a short time because of un- 
favorable experience. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the pioneer in 
non-cancellable, the Pacific Mutual Life, 
is still in the field and writing this line 
successfully. 

The reasons which prompted this com- 
pany in 1918 to offer non-cancellable ac- 
cident policies to its policyholders are 
given in an interesting fashion by C. I. 
D. Moore, sixth vice-president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, in his history of the 
company which came out last week in 
book form. Mr. Moore tells how up un- 
til 1918 all contracts providing disability 
coverage were cancellable at the discre- 
tion of the company. Moreover, the 
period of disability for which indemnity 
was provided was limited. Because of 
these two facts, policyholders often 
found themselves without insurance pro- 
tection when they needed it most. 


Called a Real Need 

“The need of a form of insurance, 
therefore, that would be non-cancellable 
and provide indemnity without limit as 
to duration of disability, was a _ real 
need,” says Mr. Moore. The problem 
that required solution in order to make 
such a form of insurance possible, was 
how to frame a contract that would pro- 
vide the needed coverage at a reasonable 
rate, safe for a company to issue. 

To this task Danforth M. Baker, vice- 
president of the Pacific Mutual and the 
father of the non-cancellable form, par- 
ticularly addressed himself, and with the 
assistance of others in the company, pre- 
pared the first policy. Mr. Baker’s 
original memorandum to President Coch- 
ran, dated May 17, 1918, sets forth his 
reasons for such a policy, and Mr. Moore 
has quoted from it as follows: 

“All accident companies are now issu- 
ing a cancellable disability policy which, 
on a basis of $10,000 principal sum, ac- 
cumulating to $15,000, and doubling to 
$30,000, with $50 weekly indemnity, 
doubling to $100 weekly indemnity for 
travel accidents, and $50 weekly indem- 
nity for disability due to sickness, pro- 
viding payments for partial disability, 
surgeons’ fees, hospital benefits and, 
some states, beneficiary insurance, at an 
annual premium of $120 per year. In 
other words, the present form of policy 
has, from time to time, been liberalized 
until it now contains so many frills that 
the loss ratio has gone to the point 
where it is next to impossible to make 
any underwriting profit on the business. 

“When we secure information, through 
the payment of claims or otherwise, that 
a risk is suffering from any recurring 
disease, it becomes necessary to cancel 
the policy, thus preventing the insured 
from having protection against long pe- 
riods of disability; therefore, from the 
insured’s standpoint, when he needs pro- 
tection the most, he is unable to secure 
it. 

His Proposal 

“T propose to issue a policy providing 
for $10,000 principal sum, with no accu- 
mulation or doubling features, which will 
pay $50 per week in case of total dis- 
ability only, for a period not exceeding 
240 months, which cannot be cancelled 
until the policyholder is sixty years of 
age. The issuance of the policy is to be 
based upon a thorough medical examina- 
tion and inspection, and the applications 
will only be approved, and the policies 
issued, at the home office, following ex- 
actly the plan now in use in the life de- 











in Iowa, its home state. 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 





Seven Years Of Iowa Leadership 
AGAIN IN 1927, THE BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


led all companies in the writing of new, paid-for life insurance 
The total for 1927 was $20,193,476. 


LAST YEAR WAS THE SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE 
year in which the Bankers Life has achieved Iowa leadership 
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partment. We believe that if the appli- 
cant is physically and morally fit, the 
company should be willing to name a 
premium that will give him absolute pro- 
tection during his active business period. 

“On the theory that business and pro- 
fessional men of good incomes do not 
need to insure against the loss of a few 
weeks’ disability, we propose on one 
form of policy to deduct three months 
from every claim presented, and on an- 
other form to deduct one month from 
every claim presented (the larger the in- 
come of the policyholder, the less he 
cares for small indemnities). It is for 
this reason that all frills calling for small 
payments are eliminated and, in order 
that there can be no misrepresentation 
on the part of the agent, we would en- 
dorse across the face of the policy, in 
bold type, the statement that this policy 
does not pay for the first three months’ 
disability, on one form, and likewise a 


ducting one month’s disability from all 
claims. 
Figured On 36% Loss Ratio 

“The premium on the policy not pay- 
ing for the first three months would be 
$60 per year, and on the policy not pay- 
ing for the first month’s disability, it 
would be $110 per year. 

“We find from our experience that the 
actual net losses under the cheaper pol- 
icy would be $22 per year, and on the 
more expensive policy, the losses would 
be $40 per year; so in naming the rates 
we have practically figured on a 36% loss 
ratio. This is in comparison with the 
loss ratio on our total accident and 
health business in the commercial de- 
partment of 44%. 

“We propose to reduce the acquisition 
cost on this form of insurance materially 
by putting it on about the same basis 
as our life business; in other words, the 
general agent would receive 50% com- 


similar endorsement on the policy de- mission the first year, and 20% there- 
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how many are you 
helping to carry? 


Mos? of the producing life insurance agents 
are helping to carry several other folks— 
who may or may not be worth carrying. 


If you are one of those who need prodding 
and pushing and supervising continually to get 
anywhere then you ought to pay for it — but — 


If you know your business—if you can pro- 
duce business without ‘leaning’ on someone else 
all the time — if you want all you earn paid 
directly to you personally, - then 


Write in confidence to 
Ralph R. Lounsbury 


BANKERS NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Company 


Security Building 
Denver, Col. 


Openings almost anywhere in the U. S. 


Barnett Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Fia. 


























after, which would make the total aver- 
age acquisition cost of 40%. 

“If my figures are correct, this busi- 
ness will result in a margin of profit of 
over 20% to the company and, at the 
same time, do away with the present 
evils of the business; namely, high ac- 
quisition cost and the elimination oi 
frills, and I truly believe that the busi- 
ness will be more attractive both to the 
policyholder and agent. 

Proposal Approved By Cochran 

“To describe the policy in a few words, 
it is simply enlarging upon our present 
form of permanent total disability clause. 
The above plan is a clean-cut proposi- 
tion, as it eliminates all small claims, 
thus doing away with a large part of 
our adjusting, as the average period of 
indemnity, as shown by the experience 
of the company, is two weeks and six 
days. 

“Very few of the Massachusetts life 
insurance companies sell a permanent to- 
tal disability clause or a double benefit 
feature, and, in my opinion, the agents 
of those companies would be attracted 
to this form of policy, as it would enable 
them to meet the competition of the 
other large companies which have such 
features. 

“This form of insurance would be per- 
sistent and could be renewed on a pre- 
mium notice in exactly the same way our 
life business is renewed, and I would be 
in favor of incorporating in the con- 
tracts of our general agents a ‘nine re- 
newal commissions certain in case of 
termination’ feature.” 

The plan, as outlined in his communi- 


cation, was approved by President 

Cochran. 

Limited to Business and Professional 
Men 


Continuing, Mr. Moore said: 

“It was decided to limit this new pol- 
icy largely to business and professional 
men earning such incomes that a short 
term of disability would inflict no great 
hardship in their finances, and who 
would, therefore, be agreeable to ac- 
cept a policy that would provide an in- 
demnity after the disability had existed 
for up to three months. Moreover, the 
elimination of short terms of disability 
would make it possible to charge a pre- 
mium low enough to be attractive to the 
insured. 

(Continued on Page 38) 


LOAN CORRESPONDENT DIES 

The Phoenix Mutual “Field” recently 
announced with regret the death of one 
of its most valued loan correspondents, 
Wyllys W. Baird, which occurred at his 
home in Chicago. Mr. Baird was presi- 
dent and senior member of the firm of 
Baird & Warner, Chicago realtors. The 
Phoenix Mutual’s connection with this 
firm dates back to 1868, so that for sixty 
consecutive years many of that com- 
pany’s mortgage loans were negotiated 
through this office. 








AGENT A BIG LEAGUE STAR 

George Earnshaw, a Buffalo, N. Y., in- 
surance agent and vice-president of the 
John W. Creyer Co. of that city, who 
was purchased recently by the Philadel- 
phia “Athletics” of the American League 
of baseball, recently won two games by 
the shut out route. 





Treasury Ruling 


(Continued from Page 10) 
property paid in by members for shares 
(as in the case of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Co.), but that such re- 
serve funds represent the amount for 
which a stock life insurance company 15 
obligated to its policyholders, who, con- 
trary to the situation existing in the 
case of a mutual life insurance company, 
do not stand in the relationship of mem- 
bers to the company. 

It is, therefore, the opinion of this 


office that the form of organization ani 
method of operation of the M. Life In- 
surance Co. do not bring it within the 
principle underlying Treasury Decision 

53, and accordingly the company is 
not entitled to a refund. 
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Clears Up Some Points 
As to Trust Policies 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL’S ADVICE 





Discusses Endowments, Trustee Desig- 
nation, Rights to Change Beneficiaries, 
Obtain Leans and Collect Dividends 





The Provident Mutual has issued an 
illuminating letter to its field force dis- 
cussing the subject of policies placed un- 
der insurance trusts. There are certain 
points about these transactions which 
should be cleared up, it says, especially 
in the customary revocable unfunded 
deeds of trust. About Endowment poli- 
cies under the deed the company says: 

“Frequently one or more of the poli- 
cies included in a trust are endowment 
policies and the deed of trust is made 
to apply to the proceeds “whenever pay- 
able,” where it is intended that the trust 
shall take effect only if the policies be- 
come payable at the death of the in- 
sured. It is well, therefore, to definitely 
state in the deed where endowment poli- 
cies are concerned, whether the trust is 
to apply at maturity of the endowments 
or only in event of the death of the 
insured prior to the maturity of the en- 
dowments.” 

Continuing the company says: 
Endowment Policies Under the Deed 

Frequently one or more of the policies 
included in a trust are endowment poli- 
cies and the deed of trust is made to 
apply to the proceeds “whenever pay- 
able,” whereas it is intended that the 
trust shall take effect only if the policies 
become payable by the death of the in- 
sured. It is well, therefore, to definitely 
state in the deed, where endowment 
policies are concerned, whether the trust 
is to apply at maturity of the endow- 
ments or only in event of the death of 
the insured prior to the maturity of the 
endowments. 


Designation of Trustee 


Where it is desired that an insurance 
policy be made payable to a trustee by 
means of a change of beneficiary and 
endorsement on the policy, the deed 
should state in effect, “the insured has 
caused the policy to be made payable to 
the trustee,” instead of containing words 
of assignment such as, “the insured does 
hereby assign, transfer and set over said 
policy to the trustee,” because such lat- 
ter wording would in itself call for the 
execution by the insured of a form of 
assignment. 

Rights to Change Beneficiary, Obtain 
Advances or Loans, and Collect 
Dividends 


li the rights mentioned in the above 
heading are to be reserved to the in- 
sured, the Provident Mutual advises 
avoiding the use of general words such 
as “the insured réserves any and all op- 
lions, benefits and privileges given to 
him under the terms of said insurance 
policies,” or words of like import. Some 
of the policies issued by the company 
and other companies require that a 
beneficiary even though revocably des- 
ignated shall join with the insured in 
obtaining advances or loans. Conse- 
quently, the general wording above 
would not establish the right of the in- 
sured to obtain advances on his signa- 
ture alone, since he does not have such 
right under the terms of the policies in 
question. We suggest that these rights 
may be clearly and dfinitely reserved to 
the insured by use of a provision read- 
ing somewhat as follows: 

The insured hereby expressly reserves to him- 
self by his own act alone, without the joinder 
of any person or party, full right and authority 
(a) to change and successively change the ben- 
fficiary in any policy or policies which may at 
any time be included in this deed, (b) to re- 
ceive and receipt for any and all distributive 
shares of surplus or dividends which may be 
illotted and set apart to any policy or policies 
hich may at any time be included im this deed, 
(c) to obtain and secure from the respective 
‘surance companies such advances or loans as 
may be available from time to time on account 
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of any policy or policies which may at any 
time be included in this deed. 


Adding New Policies 

It is generally advisable to include in 
the deed a specific provision whereby 
the insured may add new insurance poli- 
cies to the trust which he has created. 

Revocation 

In reserving to the insured the right 
to revoke the deed, it is advisable to re- 
serve the right to revoke it in whole or 
in part, so that if the insured wishes to 
revoke the deed only as to one or more, 


but not all, of the policies, his right to 
do so may be clearly covered. 


When a policy issued by the Provident 
Mutual is to be made payable to a bank 
or trust company as trustee under a 
deed of trust, we deem it advisable that 
we be furnished with a copy of the deed 
which is to be or which has been ex- 
ecuted, so that we may be in position to 
prepare forms that are in complete 
agreement with the terms of the deed, 
as trust deeds vary greatly in their pro- 
visions and in the rights which may be 
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participating business. 











An Extract From 
Best’s 1928 Reports--- 


“This Company [Northwestern National Life, 
Minneapolis] is jointly controlled by its policyhold- 
ers and shareholders. The directorate is composed 
of prominent business men of the Northwest, lead- 
ers in the financial, commercial, and industrial 
world, who actively direct the affairs of the Com- 
pany through an executive committee composed of 
six of its members. . . . 
yet conservative growth. Its surplus is ample. The 
expense of management and the cost of new busi- 
ness is low. The mortality rate is very favorable. 
Its investments are diversified and yield a very good 
. . Death claims are promptly paid. Net 
cost under its participating policies is very low. 


* Our general rating of this company is ‘excellent.’ 


“Dividends. on the stock are limited to the interest 
on the capital and the profits derived from non- 
No surplus derived from 
participating business paid to shareholders. 
These provisions are all praiseworthy and very fair.” 

—Best’s Life Insurance Reports, New York, 1928. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


0. J. ARNOLD, Parsivent 


STRONG=— Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 


The Company combining with all the advantages 
of mutuality, the benefits of a substantial capital. 


*« Highest rating awarded. 


It has had a very rapid, 














reserved to the insured or conferred 
upon the trustee. Furthermore, if after 
having caused his policy to be made 
payable to a trustee the policyholder 
should desire to exercise some right un- 
der the policy, with such copy before us 
we can definitely ascertain that he has 
such right under the deed. 

It should be clearly understood that 
as an insurance company we have no 
concern with the distribution of princi- 
pal and income to beneficiaries of the 
trust and the sections dealing with such 
distribution may, if desired, be omitted 
from the copy of the deed which is sent 
to us. 

In a case where it may be thought in- 
advisable to furnish our company with a 
copy of the deed of trust, or of the sec- 
tions which have to do with insurance 
policies, the company should be _ fur- 
nished with a letter by an officer of the 
bank or trust company giving the fol- 
lowing information: 

(a) That the insured has executed and 
delivered to the bank or trust company 
a deed of trust bearing a certain date, 
and that our policy is included in the 
deed. 

(b) That the insured has or has not 
reserved in the deed the right to revoke 
the deed in whole or in part. 

(c) That the insured has or has not 
reserved in the deed the right to change 
the beneficiary in the policy. 

(d) That the insured has or has not 
reserved in the deed the right to collect 
dividends under the policy. 

(e) That the insured has or has not 
reserved in the deed the right to obtain 
advances or loans on the policy from 
the insurance company. 

(4) In connection with an endowment 
policy, whether the terms of the deed 
apply to the proceeds payable at ma- 
turity of the endowment as well as to 
proceeds payable at the death of the 
insured prior to maturity of the en- 
dowment. 

If the trust to be created is other than 
the ordinary revocable unfunded insur- 
ance trust, we particularly urge that the 
interests of all will be best served if we 
are given an opportunity to examine the 
trust deed, so that any papers which we 
may submit for execution shall be in 
conformity with the terms of the deed 
and the rights incorporated therein re- 
lating to the insurance policies. 





AETNA DRIVE EXCEEDS QUOTA 





Over $75,000,000 of New Business Pro- 
duced by General Agents in Honor 
of Vice-President K. A. Luther 

Headquarters of the K. A. Luther 
Testimonial Campaign announced re- 
cently that the campaign, which general 
agents of the Aetna Life are conducting 
in honor of Vice-President K. A. Lu- 
ther’s 30th anniversary as an officer of 
the company, had exceeded its quota of 
$75,000,000 of new paid business, 

The announcement was contained in a 
telegram sent to company general agents 
by W. R. Harper, general agent at Phil- 
adelphia and chairman of the general 
agents’ advisory council, central cam- 
paign body. At the same time, the chair- 
man takes occasion to urge the cam- 
paigners to continue their best efforts 
that the highest possible amount of busi- 
ness may be paid for before the cam- 
paign is formally closed on July 31. 

Company officials, when acquainted 
with the news, drew attention to the fact 
that the attainment of the quota came 
two months to the day after Mr. Luther 
had observed his anniversary, and cited 
it as a fitting climax to one of the most 
successful campaigns in which the com- 
pany has participated. 

President Morgan B. Brainard imme- 
diately dispatched a message to Mr. 
Harper, congratulating the general 
agents’ advisory council for the manner 
in which the campaign was conducted 
and the workers themselves for the early 
attainment of their large quota. The 
campaign, which opened May 1, was of 
two months’ duration, the period for 
writing business ending on June 30, with 
the month of July for general agents to 
obtain payment on all business written. 
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Savings Bank Insurance 


(Continued from Page 1) 


banks to deposit in his savings account 
the dividends earned by his policies. The 
regular monthly deposit required is $10. 
If this deposit is continued for 119 
months, he will then be entitled to re- 
ceive $1,250.42, arrived at as follows: 


Cash value of his insurance 


eS a eee) ere $330.42 
Cash in his Savings Account 

(OHEREEN)  oscincscicnn sone 20.00 

ital -cbincicscacseeweeeeee $1,250.42 


If he does not live to complete his de- 
posits, his estate will receive the $3,000 
due under his policies plus whatever sum 
at the time, of his death is standing to 
his credit in his savings bank account. 
Under this plan if the depositor wishes 
to save as small an amount as $1 a 
month, he can receive $125 cash at the 
end of ten years, and be insured for 
$300 during that time. 

The foregoing estimate assumes the 
savings bank account to be accumulated 
at 4% per annum compounded semi-an- 
nually, and the dividends to be payable 
on the insurance policy at a rate 25% 
less than the dividends paid by the ten 
insurance banks in 1928. 

One Dollar a Week Plan 

The “One Dollar a Week Plan” is 
aimed to meet the requirements of the 
large army of persons who prefer to 
make deposits weekly rather than 
monthly, and operates as follows: 

John Doe is thirty years of age. He 
wants $1,000 life insurance at once, with 
the understanding that if he lives. there 
will come a time when the $1,000 with 
accumulations will be his. He opens a 








SURVEY OF LOW WAGE EARNED 





Was Mainstay of Life Insurance Compa- 
nies in 1927, According To Phoenix 
Mutual 

According to a survey made by the 
Phoenix Mutual, the man with $1,000 to 
$4,000 income was the mainstay of Am- 
erican life insurance in 1927, when $16,- 
900,000,000 of new life insurance was 
purchased. Persons in this group bought 
64% of all the life insurance policies 
sold by the Phoenix Mutual during the 
year, which was one of the largest in its 
seventy-seven years of history. 

Splitting up the 64%, it was found 
that the group earning $1,000 to $2,000 
bought 27.5% of the total, the $2,000 to 
$3,000 group 23%, and the $3,000 to $,- 
000 group 13.5%. The figures further 
show also that the largest proportionate 
coming from the lower 
For example, those 


increases are 
levels of income. 
with earnings below $1,000 a year, who 
previously had averaged $1,489 of Phoe- 
nix Mutual insurance, bought from the 
company $2,170 average of new insur- 
ance, an increase of 145%. Nor were 
the $1,000 to $2,000 fellows far behind, 
for their average of $1,782 with the 
company was increased by $1,896, or an 
additional 107%; the $2,000 to $3,000 men 
increased their $2,572 average protection 
to $2,419, or 94%, and the $3,000 to #4,- 
000 group, formerly averaging $3,972, 
bought another $3,242 from the company, 
or an increase of 82%. 

The proportion of increase in each 
group drops slightly but unmistakably 
with each larger-income group until the 
$15,000 to $25,000 broke the “low” rec- 
ord, increasing his average holdings with 
the company a mere 59%. The opulent 
individual with an income of $25,000 
and more added an average of 76%, or 
$28,893, to his previous Phoenix Mutual 
holdings of $38,190, thus starting the 
thrift curve upward again. 


savings bank account with a deposit of 
$6, and signs an application for $1,000 
insurance on the straight life plan. 
Thereafter he deposits one dollar each 
week during the continuance of the 
“plan” and from the deposits so made 
the premiums: on his life insurance are 
paid, the balance remaining in his sav- 
ings bank account. In his application 
for insurance he has authorized the in- 
surance bank to apply his insurance divi- 
dends to purchase paid-up additional in- 
surance. If his death should occur, say, 
at the end of the twentieth year, his 
estate will be entitled to receive $2,347.57, 
arrived at as follows: 


Amount due under his life 


insurance’ policy _ (esti- 

TC. Cort | ae ee ee $1,397.00 
Cash in his savings bank ac- 

count (estimated)........ 950.57 

MAL ~5.c 56 cee Setee Sack $2,347.57 


The total deposits made by him dur- 
ing the twenty years have amounted to 
only $1,045. If, however, his weekly de- 
posits of $1 are continued for thirty- 
five years, that is, until he reaches age 
65, he will then have a total estimated 
cash value of $3,495.79, which, convert- 
ed into an annuity contract, will yield 
him an income of $420.97 each year as 
long as he shall live thereafter. 

The figures given in the foregoing es- 
timate have been conservatively based 
en the assumption that the savings bank 
account will earn interest at the rate of 
only 4% per annum compounded semi- 
annually and that the dividends on the 
life insurance policy will be at a rate 
which is 25% less than the dividends ac- 
tually paid in 1928 by the ten insurance 
banks. 

Workers in the factories have been 
quick to appreciate the advantages of the 
“One Dollar a Week Plan.” as is evi- 
denced by the fact that during a period 
of ten months more than a thousand an- 
plications were received for this combi- 
nation savings-insurance plan. 

This plan is open also to those who 
wish to deposit onlv fifty cents a week. 
and receive one-half the benefits stated 
in the estimate, and to those who wish 
to deposit only twenty-five cents a week 
and receive one-quarter the amount of 
benefits stated in the estimate. 





ENTERS CANADA 
The Occidental Life has been licensed 
in Canada. 








If You Want 
Valuable Help — 


in the closing of 


difficult surplus 


cases— 
Cal] us at 


Telephone: Lexington 8083-4 


JOHN 8S. TUNMORE 
General Agent 


Provipent Mutua Lire 


100 E, 42nd St. NewYork City 



































SECURITY— 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 








The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent ccnnection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 




















GROUP SERVICE 


If we were on the ‘‘firing line’ we certainly 
would invest a two cent stamp to find out all 
that we could about anything that might add to 
our yearly income. 


The service extended to the field by the John 
Hancock Group Department along these lines 
is well worth your attention. 


There are, at this minute, promising leads for 
Group Insurance in your own office. 


May we point the way towards turning them into 


money, and help to do it? We have done it for 
others. We can do it for you. 


For further information, address INQUIRY BUREAU 





LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Over 65 years in business 


Assets $451,006,878; Reserves and all Liabilities 
$415,000,775; Surplus Assets $36,006,103 
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Income Settlement In 
America Used In 1772 


ITS STEADY GROWTH IN FAVOR 





Some Early Income Plans Of Equitable 
Life Assurance Society Also Dis- 
cussed; Canadian Article 





It is only in recent years that the ad- 
vantages of instalment settlement privi- 
leges have become appreciated by the 
insuring public and the popularity of 
these settlements, especially on a basis 
of monthly income, is now, however, 
widespread. This fact has been brought 
out strongly in an article published by 
the Great-West Life. In part the writer 
of the article says: 

“The monthly income policy more 
nearly fulfils the idea of complete serv- 
ice for the family man of moderate 
means than any other type of contract 
vet evolved for the purpose. Condi- 
tions of living are such today that it is 
more than ever essential that he resort 
to life insurance for the dual purpose of 
providing himself a competence for later 
vears and funding his earning power 
for the benefit of his family. It is natu- 
ral that the moderately well off indi- 
vidual should think in terms of income. 
The first point to be noted by agents 
in a consideration of instalment settle- 
ment from the standpoint of salesman- 
ship, therefore, is that the use of the 
association of ideas as .between the 
client’s present income and the life in- 
surance income is likely to be most ef- 
fective in stressing the value of monthly 
payments for the prospect and_ his 
family. 

“Properly emphasized as a basis of 
income, the client’s present lump sum 
insurance will seem wholly inadequate, 
and here is the second point for con- 
sideration. The average lump sum pol- 
icv is probably not very far in excess of 
$2,000, while the average income policy 
—computed value—is undoubtedly three 
or four times greater. This is bound 
to show in the business of the agent in 
direct proportion to the time and energy 
he devotes to the sale of instalment 
settlements. 

Buried Incomes 

“The first reference made to the in- 
come idea on this continent, for others 
than high officials and specially favored 
individuals. was probably that of the 
Rev. Mr. Gordon in his sermon at Bos- 
ton in 1772 on ‘The plan of a society for 
making provisions for widows by annui- 
ties for the remainder of life and for 
granting annuities to persons after cer- 
tain ages.’ Special settlements were 
evolved in the early days of life insur- 
ance, notably by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Societv which is credited with 
the incorporation of ‘annuity certain’ 
and ‘deferred survivorship’ features in 
early policy forms. 1907 was the vear, 
however, in which settlement options 
were incorporated in policy forms as a 
general provision by statute of New 
York state of that year. The insuring 
public did not take advantage of their 
opportunities in this regard. Monthly 
incomes have therefore been buried deep 
in all policy forms until quite recently 
when they came to life and are now 
showing surprising vitality. 

“It has been said that the real his- 
tory of life insurance has been made in 
the last fifty years. It is equally true 
that the history of the instalment has 
been made in the last ten years. There 
is not a great deal of data available but 
a survey was made in 1926 from which 
it was found that, of thirty-four com- 
panies writing approximately 50% of the 
total business of the United States, a 
Nercentage of 15.6 of their total new 
business in that year was written on 
some form of instalment or income 
option.” 

HIGH MORTALITY 

The high mortalitv rate of the first 
six months of 1928 is puzzling some of 
the heads of the medical divisions of the 
life companies. 


MAKING INDUSTRIAL INCREASE 





Western & Southern Agent Says New 
Debit Men Must Be Taught to 
Straight Canvass 

J. Norman, assistant superintendent of 
the Toledo South district office of the 
Western & Southern, tells how to make 
industrial increase in a current number 
of “Field News.” He writes in part as 
follows: How to make industrial in- 
crease, in my opinion, depends on the 
assistant in charge of the staff. First, 
a new agent must be properly introduced 
on the debit to which he is assigned, 
taught the business carefully, and above 
all, given a clean start. He must be 
taught straight canvass because straight 
canvassing is the only method of secur- 
ing prospects and prospects must be 
kept and called on as soon as possible 
after the canvass. Generally, these calls 
should be made in the evening when 
husband and wife are together. If they 
both understand what you are selling, if 
they are sold on the proposition to- 
gether, there will be no misunderstand- 
ing when you deliver the policies. 

Straight canvassing, I said before, is 
the only way to secure prospects. I must 
modify that a bit. Prospects can be 
secured by watching the marriage and 
death notices, the birth records, and 
through the people from whom you al- 
ready collect. Cleanliness and courtesy 
will prompt your policyholders to give 
you prospects of their own free will. It 
is always well to canvass a neighbor- 
hood just after a sudden or tragic death 
has occurred. These people will be 
thinking of their own families, and you 
can show them just how badly they need 
additional protection. 

Never misrepresent your contract—al- 
ways tell your prospect the truth. Any 
misrepresentation will be discovered by 
some one, perhaps an agent from some 
other company, who will promptly in- 
form your applicant of the truth. Then, 
of course, your business will be lapsed. 
Never knock another company. 

Sell yourself on the proposition first 
then it will be easy to sell others. 

Team work always pays good divi- 
dends. The assistant and his staff should 
canvass together, work in harmony with 
each othe Co- 
operation will make any staff, any place, 
successful. Don’t think you have the 
worst debit in the office. Your debit 
is the same as the other fellow’s. It is 
the man on that debit who makes the 
debit what it is. Look that man over 
when you shave in the morning. 


ORDINARY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Premium payments monthly, quarterly 
or semi-annual will be accepted by the 
Colonial Life on Ordinary and Inter- 
mediate policies on and after August 1. 
This method of payments on these two 
types of policies will enable many to 
carry their policies who might not other- 
wise be able to do so and, at the same 
time, it will enable others to increase 
their coverage in Ordinary insurance as 
the cost is distributed over the entire 
year and fits their way in which their 
income is received. No Ordinary policy 
will be issued for less than a $1,000 


MADE GENERAL AGENTS 


Two new general agency appointments 
have been made by the International 
Life. They are: Insurance Agency of 
Charlottesville, C. W. Cheape, manager; 
Garst & Vass, Roanoke. 











HEADS MUNCIE (IND.) OFFICE 





Prudential Transfers C. M. Rankin, of 
Richmond, Va., to Middle West 
Region 
Effective July 30, 1928, Charles M. 
Rankin, superintendent of ‘the Richmond, 
Va; district of the Prudential for seven 
years, becomes superintendent of the 
Muncie, Ind., district, said to be one of 
the largest districts of the company in 
the Middle West. There he will suc- 
ceed Edward W. Barrett, a veteran in 
the service, who is retiring on account 
of failing health. 
W. A. Rich, assistant superintendent 
of Baltimore District No. 1, succeeds 
him at Richmond. When the Richmond 
office was first opened in April, 1921, 
Mr. Rankin was transferred from Louis- 
ville and placed in charge of it. Under 
his supervision, it was soon put on a 
solid footing. It now has nearly $4,000,- 
000 ordinary in force and a weekly in- 
dustrial debit of $3,500. On May 1 last, 
it began writing monthly ordinary. In 
less than three months, the weekly debit 
had been’ built up to approximately 

$1,000. 





A writer for “Clic,” 

Arranging One’s house organ of the 
Insurance Before Continental Life, is 

A Vacation of the opinion that 

the vacation period 

is an excellent time to discuss life in- 
surance with a prospect. He says: 

“A great many people will be going 
on vacations beginning this month and 
throughout the summer. Before a man 
goes on a vac ition is an excellent time 
to talk insurance, if the interview is 
handled correctly. A vacation is meant 
primarily to be a pleasant trip—one that 
is to be as free from worry and business 
as possible. The thought that an estate 
is provided in case of death—that loved 
ones will be taken care of, is indeed a 
powerful argument, in favor of taking 
out a policy BEFORE the trip. 

“No one expects to die—every agent 
has heard that, because man is an opti- 
mistic animal, although you would never 
euess it to talk to some of them. How- 
ever, the fact remains that one can never 
tell—hence the suggestion that an inter- 
view with a prospect just before he goes 
on his vacation will in many cases, be 
exceedingly fruitful. 

“It is also a good time, psychologically, 
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operating in the following states: 
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Ohio Washington 
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The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Insurance in Force 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
1927 Showed Greatest Gains in History of Company 
Wide Variety of Ordinary and Industrial Policies 


Give Agents Unusual Money Making Opportunities. 
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E. J. Heppenheimer, President 
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to approach the prospect. He is in a 
good humor (or should be unless his 
wife is taking him to the sea-side when 
he wants to go to the mountains, or vice- 
versa), and a conversation can easily be 
worked up at this time and a more cor- 
dial disposition is often revealed, than 
one might think the prospect possessed. 

“So. get out the old applications and 
the rate book and go after them. You 
might be compelled to listen to fish 
stories or to admire the gun, or be as- 
sured solemnly that the ol’ bus runs 41 
miles on a gallon of gas, but see these 
men—get enthusiastic with them and a 
closer contact will be formed in this way 
than is possible at any other time.” 





Charles A. Taylor, actuary of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, recently 
was awarded the degree of Fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America, having 
successfully passed the prescribed exam- 
inations. 





HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


RRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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AGENTS EARNINGS 
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A new book which 


tells about General 
Agent’searningsand 
how to make a 
General Agency 
yield substantial re- 
turns. 


Especially useful to 
all who are already 
engaged in or con- 
templating General 
Agency work. 
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Price $2.50 


(Postpaid) 
May be ordered through 
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END OF TWO STATE FUNDS 

State Fund insurance has been found 
to be unsatisfactory in Porto Rico and 
in Nova Scotia. The workmen’s com- 
pensation law of Porto Rico has been 
amended to abrogate the monopolistic 
feature hitherto given to the “Workmen’s 
Relief Trust Fund.” The fund had been 
discredited because of abuses which 
crept in through political management. 

In Nova Scotia the monopolistic state 
fund ran into deficits. No profit could 
be made in coal and other mining risks, 
in lumbering or in shipping. In fish- 
ing there was a large loss caused by two 
schooners going down which resulted in 
While the 


crease was being investigated four more 


increased rates. rate in- 


ships in a fishing fleet were lost. It was 
then decided to insure in regular carriers. 





THE GENERAL MOTORS GROUP 

In the amazing commercial and indus- 
trial progress of America life insurance 
is moving along with the leaders which 
is as it should be as business and in- 
surance form an inseparable unit. As a 
result some of the life insurance trans- 
actions are reaching amazing totals. A 
case to the point is the closing this 
week of the insurance on a group of 
200,000 of the employes of one of Amer- 
ica’s largest corporations, the General 
Motors. This insurance may _ reach 
$400,000,000, figures which are almost in- 
comprehensible. 

Group insurance in this country is one 
of the younger divisions of the business. 
It does not seem so long ago that the 
insurance world was amazed to learn that 
such insurance had been taken out by 
a mail order house for the sum of $7,- 
500,000. When a $15,000,000 group was 
written insurance executives began to 
set up and take notice. Lines kept in- 
creasing until finally $100,000,000 was 
reached. It was thought then that would 
be the top for a time at least, but the 
more group insurance which has been 
sold the easier has it been to sell others, 
while the insurance has also increased 
in size. Group insurance at the present 
time is much more broad in its scope 
than it was as the type of benefits and 
the coverages are constantly being en- 
larged. 

The popularity of group insurance is 
shown by the fact that there is such a 
high percentage of employes of a cor- 
poration who come in. In the case of 
the former group of the General Motors 
which the present line supplants only 
a limited group of the workers decided 


not to participate. An interesting side- 
light is the fact that not satisfied with 
the size of the coverage in the group 
many of the employes buy additional 
insurance. 


Despite the billions of group insurance 
in force there is only a handful of com- 
panies writing it. Competition is very 
keen, and it is more often sold by spe- 
cialists although there are untold oppor- 
tunities for the average agent if he will 
give the subject some thought, cultivate 
the right prospects and not be discour- 
aged if he loses a line at the last minute 
and to land which he has given consid- 
erable time. 

These large group writings will figure 
importantly in company totals at the end 
of the year—in business written and in- 
surance in force. Another interesting 
feature is that the field has hardly been 
scratched. 





IT’S NOW UP TO MONK 

Casualty companies writing automobile 
liability business in Massachusetts are 
now awaiting with a great deal of inter- 
est the decision which Commissioner 
Wesley E. Monk of that state will make 
when he goes over the recommendations 
of the state accident and rating bureau 
with reference to changes in the rates 
under the compulsory act for the com- 
ing year. The two meetings held in 
Boston last week completed the work of 
the company members of the bureau; the 
recommendations submitted were ap- 
proved, and the general feeling was that 
the rates will have 
the companies 
money in 1929. 

Another problem which will have to be 
decided by Commissioner Monk is the 
commission which agents and_ brokers 
are to receive on business written under 
the compulsory act. 


to be advanced if 


expect to make any 


When company 
men met recently with representatives 
of the Boston Association of Casualty 
Insurance Agents and the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of Massachusetts, 
they listened to some vigorous criticism 
of the prevailing commission of 17.2%. 
Graphic stories were told by all those 
who spoke of the increased work and 
trouble experienced under the compul- 
sory act in the handling of automobile 
liability business which resulted in noth- 
ing but a big loss. 

The company men were sympathetic 
to the appeals of the producers and defi- 
nitely decided to recommend a gross 20% 
commission, including brokerage, to 


























WILLIAM H. DALLAS 








W. H. Dallas, who has been placed in 
charge of the underwriting problems of 
the Aetna Life, having entire responsi- 
bility in underwriting matters and as- 
suming the duties formerly administered 
by the general underwriting committee 
of the company, has been in the insur- 
ance business since 1914 and is regarded 
as a man of unusual ability. At one 
time he was instructor of finance at the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce of the University of Pennsylvania. 
His first experience as a field executive 
was with a Southern company. He then 
went with the Northwestern Mutual 
where among other duties he had charge 
of “Field Notes.” He came with the 
Aetna in May, 1925, to go with the pro- 
duction division at Hartford. With the 
Aetna Life he traveled extensively, get- 
ting a grasp of conditions in all parts of 
the country. 

* x 

J. H. Tremper, Jr., assistant to Nat 
Troutman, the development department 
manager in the New York office of the 
Globe Indemnity, is one of the promising 
young men in the business. Although 
Mr. Tremper has been with the company 
for only a year he has shown consider- 
able aptitude in development work and 
has helped Mr. Troutman in acquainting 
brokers with the new renewal system 
now in force in that office. Mr. Trem- 
per is the son of a Kingston, N. Y., lo- 
cal agent and had his first insurance ex- 
perience in his father’s office there. He 
then joined the National Fire in its home 
office at Hartford, following which he 
came to the Globe Indemnity. He is a 
graduate of Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton, Mass. P 

Professor Hans Dorn, chairman of the 
board of directors of the German So- 
ciety for Insurance Science, and head of 
the Department of Insurance Science 
and Political Economy of the Technical 
University of Munich, will visit New 
York during the latter part of August 
or the early part of September. Mr. 
Dorn plans also to visit other insurance 
centers in the East. 

ae ae 

L. H. Andrews, New York manager of 
the Phoenix Mutual, went to Boston this 
week to visit his mother on her eightieth 
birthday anniversary. 


—_ 








Commissioner Monk. What he will do 
with this recommendation is a matter of 


conjecture but it is hoped that he will 
see the wisdom of the united appeals of 
both producers and companies. 


E. H. Temme, the London insurance 
clerk who is also a famous long-distance 
swimmer, has added to his aquatic laur- 
els by swimming the Bristol Channel in 
six hours and seven minutes—the first 
time the feat has ever been accomplished 
by a man. The only previous conqueror 
of this channel, which is full of treacher- 
ous currents, was a woman, Miss K. 
Thomas, whose time was seven hours and 
fourteen minutes. Last year Mr. Temme 
gained fame by swimming the English 
Channel. 

cet 

Wilbur F. Maring, Jr., of the Insur- 
ance Agents Association of Kansas City 
and of the Missouri Association of In- 
surance Agents, has publicly denied that 
the insurance interests of Missouri are 
taking a hand in the Republican primary 
contest for Governor as_ has_ been 
charged by a candidate for Governor. 

ee oe 

Howard De Mott, who was formerly 
manager of the Reinsurance Bureau, 
general manager of the National Auto- 
mobile Conference and Secretary of the 
Eastern Union, is one of the directors 
of the new Recording & Statistical Bu- 
reau, Inc., of New York City. 

* *€ *& 


Paul E. Beam, nine years an attorney 
in Indianapolis, has accepted a position 
with the Ohio Casualty Co. of Hamilton, 
Ohio, as chief claim attorney. He will 
move to Hamilton at once. His prac- 
tice in Indiana has been confined largely 
to the workmen’s compensation law, on 
which he was considered an authority. 

* * * 


Percy Chubb, of Chubb & Son, one of 
the principal marine underwriting agen- 
cies in New York, sailed for Europe on 
Wednesday aboard the Mauretania, 

se oF 

Sheldon Catlin, vice-president of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
sailed last Saturday for France on the 
Holland-American liner “Veedam.” He 
will return some time in September. 

3% 


James V. Barry of the Metropolitan 
Life is trying to figure out how to be 
in several places at once during Septem- 
ber, the big month of insurance conven- 
tions. The number of September con- 
ventions is breaking the record this year. 


Dr. Lee K. Frankel of the Metropoli- 
tan Life is at Carlsbad in Czechoslovakia. 
kk Ox 


Otto A. Zange, sole owner of the Geo. 
S. Davis Co., agent for the Fireman’s 
Fund at McKees Rocks, Pa., for many 
years, sailed last Saturday for Europe 
with Mrs. Zange on the George Wash- 
ington. They will tour England, France, 
Switzerland and Germany, returning in 
October aboard the Stuttgart. 

* 


W. M. McCory, head of the McCory 
agency of Jacksonville, Fla., is back home 
again after several weeks spent at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, in Baltimore, 
undergoing treatment. He is very much 
improved in health. 

x & & 

Frederick W. Swan, Hume Morss and 
Ray B. Steele, members of the Swan & 
Sons-Morss Co., Inc., of Elmira, N. Y., 
are celebrating the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the agency. It is the oldest 
insurance agency in Elmira and was 
founded in 1853 by Charles Swan. 








Russian Article | 

The second of a series of articles 

on Russia, written by the editor of 

The Eastern Underwriter, will be 

found in this issue, beginning on 
Page 23. 
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A Court Room Scene 


On a very hot day there are a number 
of ways in which a New Yorker can 
experience emotions of extreme depres- 
sion. He can take a trip in the Sub- 
way during the rush hour; he can go 
to Coney Island on a Sunday; or he can 
visit the Federal Court in the Post Of- 
fice Building and witness the trial of the 
defendants in the Elizabeth insurance 
fraud case where a $2,000 loss was tre- 
mendously pyramided by wetting down 
a stock of merchandise after the fire. I 
went over to the trial when the ther- 
mometer was at its peak and after half 
an hour my views of humanity en masse, 
courts and human nature were at a 
pretty low ebb. 


The place surged with people, some of 
them decidedly unattractive. The har- 
assed looking jury was mopping its fore- 
heads. Most of the lawyers and the 
jurymen had their coats off. I never 
saw sO many lawyers in any case in my 
recollection. The defendants had nine 
and the prosecution five. As soon as I 
got there I tried to distinguish who were 
the lawyers and who were the defen- 
dants, but 1 had difficulty at first in 
doing so. 

Behind a rail were numerous rows of 
seats, everyone of which was filled by 
curiosity seekers. Were they friends of 
the defendants or were they there for 
rubber-neck purposes? Many were try- 
ing to get in to witness the proceed- 
ings as they were probably drawn to the 
court room by stories they read in the 
daily papers about the case. Where do 
they all come from and how do they 
get the time to spend so many hours in 
this way? 

United States District Attorney 
Charles H. Tuttle is the chief prosecutor. 
It must be a problem for a district at- 
torney or a U. S. Attorney to decide 
which of the hundreds of the cases in 
their office are important enough to de- 
mand so much of their personal atten- 
tion. The Elizabeth case has _ been 
stringing out for days. The United 
States District Attorney is always there. 
Generally these public officials take cases 
which will run in the daily papers for 
days. District Attorney Tuttle doesn’t 
look like a prosecuting officer. He has 
a good-natured face and reddish-blond 
hair which is parted in the middle. But 
his assistants have done such a good job 
in marshalling the evidence that he has 
no trouble in handling his end, although 
it was almost impossible for him to com- 
plete a question which did not result in 
one of the lawyers for the defense say- 
ing, “I object.” 

This case may hold the record for the 
number of objections. If one lawyer 
doesn’t object his confrere will. <A 
count made of the objections in the 
Elizabeth case would probably mount 
up into the thousands. 

The judge is a most patient person, 
keeping his equanimity, anxious that 
every right shall be preserved. No one 




















can complain that he is not fair. It 
takes a lot to ruffle his equanimity, but 
occasionally he will say: “You seem to 
be agreed in the main about this line 
of testimony. Let us hurry along.” 


To a layman that expression, “Let us 
hurry along” evokes a smile because he 
can see little evidence of speed of any 
kind. He cannot understand why such 
a flood of questions asked by experi- 
enced prosecuting officers, who must 
surely know their business, raises so 
many objections; nor comprehend why 
the lawyers want to object so much. He 
fails to grasp why there is so much un- 
certainty about the technique of a rou- 
tine court proceeding; why so many in- 
terpretations are needed. He cannot fail 
to feel irritation as to the interminable 
delays, the petty squabbles. 

Then this stringing out of identifica- 
tion seems a little overdone. The U. S. 
District Attorney takes a handful of 
policies out of his portfolio and asks the 
witness if they are his. He takes one 
of the policies and studies it most care- 
fully, turning it over and over again. 
Yes, he admits, that’s his policy. Then 
he closely and individually examines the 
other thirty-five policies in the bundle, 
and the lawyers, jury and district at- 
torney and his staff twiddle their 
thumbs, gaze at the ceiling, and finally 
breathe a sigh of relief when the wit- 
ness declares that the policies are really 
his. “I file these policies as an exhibit” 
says the prosecutor. There are many 
exhibits. One would think a Woolworth 
Building would be needed to house all 
the exhibits filed in court cases of New 
York. In the Elizabeth case they cover 
the top of a table. 

Why doesn’t the Bar Association get 
busy and speed up court antics? On 
one hand we hear of crowded court cal- 
endars and then we encounter cases like 
that of “Peaches” Browning or the 
Rhinelander marriage, each of which 
consume the time of a court for almost 
a month. 

Sitting in at this Elizabeth trial are 
two silent men with immobile faces. 
They are former Attorney General Ber- 
ger and Abraham Kaplan, counsel for 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers. They sit for hours without 
changing expression or even wriggling 
in their seats. 

After the merchandise trial had been 
going on for some time the judge sud- 
denly stopped the proceedings at 
o’clock in the afternoon and said: “The 
jury seems to be warm and uncomfort- 
able. Can’t we have an electric fan?” 
United States District Attorney Tuttle 
suggested he had one in his office which 
he would loan. The court then adjourned 
until the electrician had time to get a 
fan and set it in motion. One wondered 
why the fan was not installed before the 
session began. 

I hope that some day Sinclair Lewis 
will go to a trial similar to this one and 
then write one of his characteristic 
novels. 


Fire Badge Collection Traces History 
Of British Fire Brigade 


A large private collection of fire badges 
made by Sir Ernest Bain and presented 
to the British Chartered Insurance Com- 
pany has been placed on view at the 
Guildhall, London, and is of interest as 
recalling the early history of the Fire 
Brigade. 

Shortly after the Great Fire of Lon- 
don, Dr. Nicolas Barbon, son of the fa- 
mous Cromwellian soldier Praise God 
Barebones, started a “business of grant- 
ing insurance against the risk of fire on 
buildings,” and this was the first fire 
insurance office in the world. Its official 
title was “Insurance Office for houses on 
the Backside of the Royal Exchange,” 
but it was simply known as “the fire 
office.” Its founder maintained a brigade 
of watermen in livery, and issued badges 
to be affixed to the insured houses in 
order to assist in locating them. The 
establishment of a fire brigade at an 
insurance office encouraged people to in- 
sure for the sake of protection. 

Other insurance offices, such as the 
“Hand in Hand,” established at Tom’s 
Coffee House in St. Martin’s-lane in 
1699, quickly followed Barbon’s, and 
adopted the idea of the badges or tal- 
lies so that anyone noticing a fire was 
aware of the company that should be 
notified. The fire marks were always 
formally affixed to the building by an 
officer of the company and placed high 
enough to be out of the reach of pil- 
ferers, generally between the two first- 
floor windows. They undoubtedly saved 
a great deal of time and lessened the 
general loss in days when houses were 
unnumbered and tradesmen’s signs were 
the principal means of identification. 
The marks are in the form of lead em- 
blems, such as the phoenix rising from 
the flames, Barbon’s fire mark, and the 
earliest of all, the Rising Sun, the mark 
of the Sun Fire Insurance Co., and the 
double hand in hand, the mark of the 
old Union Fire Office, portrayed in one 
of Hogarth’s prints. 


* 2K * 


The Raskob Appointment 

Americans returning from central or 
Eastern Europe see nothing strange in 
the appointment of the chairman of the 
finance committee of one of America’s 
richest corporations to be chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee; nor 
can they find anything unusual in the 
fact that one of the world’s wealthiest 
men, Henry Ford, is a chief backer of 
the Republican party. This is the rich- 
est, most powerful country in the world; 
and the two political parties from an 
economic standpoint are as alike as 
peas in a pod. Both are for initiative, 
private ownership, enterprise, prosperity 
and material progress. Even on such 
important questions as free trade and 
protection they are not far apart as 
there is a big protection sentiment in 
both the South and West, which knows 
no party lines, while the East is for 
protection generally. The issue here 
does not involve property rights or ma- 
terialism, but consists largely of pro- 
hibition and personalities. 

In contrast Europe has many parties. 
The Labor Party in England is power- 
ful and so are the Socialists in Germany. 
There are communistic groups of large 
size in many countries. In Russia the 
dominant, all-powerful party does not 
believe in private ownership or wealth. 
In America the Socialist party can amass 
a million votes only with great difficulty, 
and that is but a flea bite. The Com- 
munists here are a handful. 

Thus, from a European standpoint 
both our parties represent wealth and 
property. Returning from Europe one 
is always asked what Europeans think 
of Americans and America. This coun- 
try is held in the highest esteem abroad. 
The peasant class has had a picture 
painted of it as a fairyland with a very 
high iron fence around it; and every- 
where one goes in Europe he is met by 
persons who long to come here, but 
cannot. 


Insurance Men Give Hoover a Medal 

The award to Herbert Hoover of the 
Major Surgeon Louis Livingston Seaman 
medal for 1927 by the American Museum 
of Safety, the first time the medal has 
been given since 1922 when the late 
Judge Gary got it, is of more than or- 
dinary interest to the insurance frater- 
nity not only for what the medal repre- 
sents but because two insurance men 
are on the committee of four which pre- 
sents it. They are Lew R. Palmer, con- 
servation engineer of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, and Dr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman, consulting statistician of The 
Prudential. Hoover got the medal for 
his work in the Mississippi flood relief. 
The medal goes to some one who has 
won outstanding recognition for “great 
public service from the standpoint of 
human values.” 


* * ok 


Insurance Company to Pay Sculptor 
_ Paul Manship, one of America’s lead- 
ing sculptors, has been engaged by the 
Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to make a statue of Abraham Lin- 
coln when he was a young lawyer in 
Illinois. This statue will occupy a place 
in the entrance court of the company’s 
beautiful new building. The contract 
which the insurance company has with 
Manship provides for the payment of a 
$75,000 fee. He has until the fall of 
1930 to complete the model. The com- 
pany at that time will be twenty-five 
years old. 

While nearly fifty bronze busts of 
Lincoln occupy sites in as many as fif- 
teen states of the union Indiana has 
never had such a memorial. 

The insurance company’s Lincoln will 
not depict him with a beard. 


* * * 


A Talk By John Moody 

There was a surprising lot of non- 
sense as well as sense in the talk made 
before a Greek Letter Fraternity in 
New York this week by John Moody, 
president of Moody’s Investor’s Service 
and publisher of those large manuals 
which take up so much space on insur- 
ance executives’ desks. He was address- 
ing young men on how to invest wisely 
and if he does not know, no one should 
—and yet these are some of the state- 
ments he made as the New York 
“Times” quotes him: 

“There is nothing to inside informa- 
tion.” “Prospective investors should 
learn the fundamentals back of all sorts 
of securities.” “There is no set rule for 
investing wisely.” 

It is nonsense to say that there is 
nothing to inside information. It all de- 
pends upon whether you get your in- 
formation from real insiders. Invest- 
ment houses generally have inside in- 
formation about prospective capital in- 
creases in the insurance business for one 
thing, and sometimes tip off their clients. 
To say that prospective investors should 
learn the fundamentals back of securi- 
ties is going on the theory that inves- 
tors get personal information before 
they buy when the fact is that most of 
the small investors wisely depend upon 
trust company people or investment 
houses for advice as the average man 
can’t read or understand a financial 
statement and wouldn’t recognize a fi- 
nancial fundamental if he saw it. Fi- 
nally, the statement that there is no set 
rule about investing wisely must be 
somewhat erroneous or the big insur- 
ance company investment officers would 
make more mistakes. 


* * * 


Casualty Totals 


A survey made by the Spectator of 
ten year results of a hundred casualty, 
surety and miscellaneous stock compa- 
nies shows underwriting income earned 
of $4,690,141,540; against incurred losses 
of $2,383,570,014 and expenses of $2,312,- 
452,989. Investment income was $302,- 


527,966 and earned surplus $296,646,503. 
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APPLICABLE IN NEW JERSEY 
Non-Policy Writing Agents Will Get 
That Much Less Than Recording 


Agents; Act On Branch Offices 





The Eastern Underwriters’ Association, 
at its last full meeting before the fall, 
held last Thursday in New York, fixed 
a differential of 5% between the com- 
missions paid to recording fire agents 
and those paid to non-policy writing 
agents in the New Jersey field. This 
was in accordance with the opinion hand- 
ed down by the attorney general of New 
Jersey in which he said that recording 
agents must be compensated for the full 
cost of writing policies. 

The association also passed rules 
restricting the operations of branch of- 
fices. This will quiet the fears of agents 
in some sections that the branch office 
menace was likely to become acute in the 
near future. A conference committee will 
soon meet with a committee of Boston 
agents to discuss branch offices. 

The recently adopted brokerage rules 
of the Newark Board of Fire Under- 
writers were presented to the associa- 
tion. These rules provide 10% brokerage 
on all risks on which the agents’ com- 
mission is 15%, 121%4% on all risks car- 
rying a 20% brokerage on all risks in 
the 30% commission class. The associa- 
tion approved these brokerage rules of 
the Newark Board of Fire Underwriters 
for the territory under the jurisdiction 
of that board as mandatory upon all 
members during the currency of the 
present temporary scale of commissions 
in New Jersey, unless sooner altered by 
the association. 

The association elected to membership 
the Anchor of Rhode Island and the 
Rochester American of New York. 

A memorial on the life and work of 
the late Percy H. Willmott, president of 
the Agricultural, was presented by a 
committee consisting of F. W. Sargeant, 
F. E. Burke and R. P. Barbour and was 
adopted by the association. 





CONNECTICUT DEP’T. RECEIPTS 





Almost $900,000 For Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30; Disbursements Were 
Only $108,000 
Yearly receipts of the Connecticut In- 
surance Department are rapidly ap- 
proaching the million dollar mark. The 
total cash receipts for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, amounted to $895,- 
845, the highest in the history of the 
department. The year’s total represents 
an increase of $92,155 over the preced- 
ing year. The excess of cash receipts 

over disbursements was $787,813. 
Receipts of the department have more 
than doubled since 1920, when the cash 
receipts at the end of the fiscal year 
were $434,935. The greatest item among 
the cash receipts, as usual, was the pre- 
mium paid by companies of other states 
on business transacted in Connecticut. 
The total for the fiscal year just closed 


was $664,813. 


BENSON WITH PUBLIC FIRE 

Paul R. Benson has resigned as vice- 
president of the Rhinehart-Hoyt Agency 
of Stamford, Conn., to become special 
agent in western Massachusetts for the 
Public Fire of Newark. He will make 
his headquarters in Hartford. Mr. Ben- 
son was formerly with the Providence- 
Washington as special agent and re- 
signed less than a year ago to go into 
local agency work. 


Brokers Ask E. U. A. 
To Boost Commissions 


SAY PROBLEM IS NOT LOCAL 





Contend There Cannot Be Fair Division 
Of 15 and 20% Commissions Now 
Being Paid in New Jersey 





Brokerage compensation troubles are 
not confined to the New York City area 
but are nationwide in scope according 
to the committee on operating costs of 
the Fire, Marine & Liability Brokers’ 
Association, Inc., which last week ad- 
dressed a letter to President R. M. Bis- 
sell of the Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation. In this communication the 
committee says that the problem of ade- 
quate payments to brokers is one for 
the companies to solve rather than the 
local agents through whom the brokers 
deal, and it is suggested that with but 
a slight increase in gross agency com- 
missions payments to brokers can be 
made fair. 

Referring specifically to the New Jer- 
sey situation where the brokers want at 
least 15% commission on ordinary busi- 
ness where the local agents offer a maxi- 
mum of 124%.% on risks for which they 
are paid 20% the letter of the brokers 
says that a fair compromise is not pos- 
sible “for the simple and very obvious 
reason that gross agency commissions 
of 15 and 20% cannot be divided to meet 
the declared needs of brokers and 
agents.” 

Continuing, the communication says: 

Claim New Plan Must Be Found 

“We demonstrated that we need 15% 
on ordinary business and 20% on pre- 
ferred business in order to obtain a very 
modest profit. The agents maintain that 
they must have a differential of 10% 
on brokers’ business. In the case of the 
30% agency commission class a fair divi- 
sion is possible. The difficulty lies over 
the lower agency commission classes. 
This can be bridged, of course, by in- 
creasing these commissions. There is a 
valid reason for increasing the present 
15% agency commission class to 20%, 
but the same is not true in the case of 
the present 20% agency commission class. 
Commission should not be made inordi- 
nately high. We must have proper con- 
sideration for the premium-paying pub- 
lic and a regard for the possible effect 
which excessive commissions must bear 
on the business of stock companies in 
competition with mutuals, 
and inter-insurance schemes. The prob- 
lem must be solved, but how? Certain- 
ly not by following the established order. 
A new plan must be evolved. 

“The present plan is to establish agen- 
cy commission rates on the assumption 
that they will be sufficient to permit of 
a division between agents and brokers. 


reciprocals 


This assumption has proven incorrect ex- 
cept in the case of the 30% class. The 
plan, however, has more basic faults. 
Commissions are paid not according to 
the degree of service rendered, but rath- 
er because of the title of the producer. 

“It disregards the fact that a substan- 
tial portion of the commissions never 
has to be divided. A large portion of the 
business is controlled directly by agents, 
and on such business the commissions 
are directly by agents. This condition 
does not obtain, of course, in New York 
City, but exists generally throughout the 
country. The operating expense ratio of 
leading brokerage houses seems higher 
than that of leading agency firms, and 
the rate of compensation is lower. 

“Let us take, for example, the 20% 
agency commission class and confine our 
consideration to the matter of agents’ 
direct business. Agents retain the full 
20% on their business, and this should 
be sufficient considering that brokers ask 
only for 15% brokerage on this class. 
Now, merely because brokers ask for 
5% more than the prevailing 10% rate 
paid by Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion companies, the thought expressed by 
company executives and agents, with 
whom we have conferred, is that the 
agency commissions for this class would 
have to be increased to 25% in order 
to meet our needs. There is neither rea- 
son nor logic for such a step. 

“The only increase necessary would be 
on that portion of the business which 
initiates in brokers’ offices and comes to 
the agents direct from the brokers 


..or through brokerage departments. One 


agent at the conference stated that his 
direct business amounts to 90% of his 
writings. Why should that agent receive 
an increase on all of his writings mere- 
ly because the small portion of his brok- 
ers’ business requires an upward read- 
justment. The answer is found in the 
tendency to rely for a solution on the 
present faulty plan. This is manifestly 
impractical. The present scheme of 
things is to blame. It should make way 
for new machinery based upon consid- 
eration of the changed conditions in our 
business. 
Slight Increase Needed 

“We suggested a number of ways to 
solve the situation. Underlying them all 
are the following basic thoughts: 

“Commissions should be reasonable. 

“Compensation should be predicated 
upon services rendered. 

“Proper compensation to brokers is as 
much the concern of companies as ade- 
quate compensation to agents. 

“The question of commissions is not 
an issue between brokers and agents. 
Brokers look to companies for adequate 
compensation. 

“Our suggested plans cannot be dis- 
cussed appropriately in this form. They 
should be the subject of future confer- 
ences, bearing in mind that our prob- 
lem of inadequate brokerage is not con- 
fined to New Jersey. It is equally acute 
in other parts of the country. We have 
addressed ourselves to the New Jersey 
situation somewhat ahead of our program 
because of the conditions created by the 
amendment to the Ramsay Act. In due 
course we will take up conditions in 
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Steve Brodie—jumped from th 
Brooklyn Bridge July 23, 1886 


“CQ TEVE Brodie took a 
chance,” and lived 
to tell the tale and reap 
the reward of notoriety 
following his dare devil 
feat. It was as the result 
of a wager that Steve 
Brodie, on July 23, 1886, 
jumped from the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, cut a huge 
hole in the East River, 
but came out of it alive. 
Jumping off the Brook- 
lyn Bridge is something 
like selling, or buying, 
questionable insurance. 
The hazard isgigantic and 
the protection nil. 

The Home, now cele- 
brating its Seventy-fifth 
Birthday, offers only that 
protection that has none 
of the elements of bridge- 
jumping involved. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


—Seventy-fifth Anniversary Year—' 
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other territories. Our association has on 
every occasion proved its readiness to 
aid in solving problems of our business 
in a constructive manner. A way must 
be found to meet our reasonable needs. 
We are certain that it can be found 
with but a slight increase of gross com- 
missions providing there is an inclination 
on the part of responsible company ex- 
ecutives to meet the issue in a forward 
manner. It will not be found by follow- 
ing outworn paths. 

“This matter is of serious concern to 
us. We look forward to a call for fur- 
ther conferences. Non-affliated com- 
panies generally have agreed to our re- 
quest for proper brokerage on New Jer- 
sey business, and we can see no reason 
why affiliated companies should not move 
to do likewise.” 





AGENTS WORKING ON PROGRAM 





Business Development To Feature West 
Baden Convention; Advance Res- 
ervations Are Numerous 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents will feature business development 
at its annual convention at West Baden, 
Ind., September 18-21, the program for 
which will be published next week, it is 
expected. Because the location of the 
meeting is a nationally known resort 
high hopes are entertained that this con- 
vention will be among the best attended 
in the history of the association. In the 
matter of making the program the asso- 
ciation headquarters have made use even 
of the Atlantic cables to secure a promi- 
nent speaker. 

The national association will open the 
new fiscal year with this September con- 
vention having as its primary objective 
the production of more good fire and 
casualty and surety business than ever 
before, The convention will emphasize 
and visualize this undertaking in such 
a way as to leave a lasting impression 
on those who attend, and to a lesser de- 
gree, on those absent members who will 
follow closely the proceedings as pub- 
lished in the insurance press. 

Advance reports indicate that Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Ohio membership 
will attend en masse; and of course the 
Indiana association will bring a huge 
delegation. 





ROYAL CHANGES IN SOUTH 


Howard Y. Jordan, special agent for the 
Newark in Virginia and North Carolina, 
with Richmond headquarters for the past 
year, has been transferred to Atlanta to 
travel Georgia for the Royal and New- 
ark. In that field he will work in asso- 
ciation with Edwin D. Schane who has 
heretofore been covering that state alone 
for these two companies. Mr. Jordan 
relinquishes his present work July 30, 
but he will not enter upon his new duties 
until September 1. Mr. Jordan’s work 
in Virginia will be taken over by his 
brother, Will A. Jordan, Jr., special 
agent in that state for the Royal. In 
North Carolina, his duties will be as- 
sumed by B. R. Rhett, special for the 
Royal in that state. 


REIG SUCCEEDS COOKE 


RK. D. Cooke, special agent for the 
National Liberty in Ohio, has been 
forced to resign through ill health and 
George U. Tompers, president, has an- 
hounced the appointment of Otto F. 
Reig to fill the vacancy. Mr. Reig was 
formerly an examiner in the home office 
me has been passing business in the 
Ohio field for several years so that he 
is oe with the territory. Tem- 
porarily he will be located at Cincin- 
nati with State Agent E. A. Winter. 








SOCIETY MAY INCORPORATE 

President William D. Winter of the 

surance Society of New York has ap- 
Pach ted the following committee to con- 
sider the incorporation of the Society: 
Robe -“ P. Barbour, chairman; William 
A. Earl, George E. Hayes, ‘James ba 
Hoey and Leo Levy. 


Ramsay Act Amendment 
To Be Tested In Court 


LEGAL BATTLE STARTS SEPT. 1 





Constitutional Status by Jersey Judges 
May Effect Original Act; Causes 
Widespread Discussion 





The announcement made last week by 
J. H. Doyle, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, that 
legal action would be started on Sep- 
tember 1 to test the constitutional status 
of the amendment to the Ramsay Act 
in the New Jersey courts, has caused 
widespread discussion among the insur- 
ance fraternity in New Jersey. 

Many agents are of the opinion that 
if the courts do declare the act uncon- 
stitutional it may carry along with it a 
decision that may affect the entire Ram- 
say Act. In this event the insurance sit- 
uation will be in a worse wrangle than 
at the present time. 

From what could be learned it ap- 
pears that the companies could do about 
as they pleased and it would result in a 
rate and commission war in which the 
non-affiliated companies would play an 
important part. While none of the offi- 
cials of insurance companies in Newark 
would voice an opinion on the subject, 
yet it was intimated that if such a thing 
did happen it would be a matter for 
serious consideration on the part of 
everybody concerned, 

There are other agents who believe 
the new amendment will be declared un- 
constitutional but that it will have no 
effect on the Ramsay Act as its pur- 
pose is of a different nature. It has 
been openly stated by agents outside of 
the excepted territory that if the courts 
do declare the amendment unconstitu- 
tional a new bill will be introduced that 
will be more strenuous and far-reaching 
than the former. 

Excepted territory agents have as- 
sembled the best legal talent in the state 
and propose to fight the companies in 
their action it is said. An early deci- 
sion is looked for by some while others 
say the matter will be a long drawn out 
affair. In that event the commission 
arrangements which have been made and 
expire the end of next October will have 
to be continued or a new scale made. 





SEEKING EXCESS COVERS 





Cotton Insurance Association Wants 
Country-Wide Covers of Companies 
In Three Southern States 
The Cotton Insurance Association is 
seeking excess covers. FE. B. Proctor, 
manager of the association, has sent a 
circular letter to insurance companies in 

which he says: 

“As representive of certain fire in- 
surance companies connected with the 
Cotton Insurance Association, authorized 
to transact business in the states of Tex- 
as, Louisiana and Mississippi, and in 
order to comply with the laws of these 
states, this is to inquire whether you will 
consider a reinsurance of their liability 
under policies of insurance and (or) re- 
insurance on cotton in bales located any- 
where in the United States or Canada, 
including the concentration of cotton at 
interior compresses, railroad yards, ter- 
minals and steamship wharves, the re- 
insurance to be for 

“A part of $700,000 in excess of $300,- 
000 loss by any one fire, at a rate of 
12Y%%. 

“A part of $132,500 in excess of $1,- 
000,000 loss by any one fire, at a rate 
of 3.15% per annum. 





EMPIRE STATE INS. CO. 

The Agricultural of Watertown will 
call its new fire running mate the Em- 
pire State Insurance Co. of New York 
it is reported. It is proposed to launch 
the company with $500,000 capital, $500,- 
000 surplus and a contingency reserve 
of $250,000 
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THE AETNA FIRE GROUP 


Three Strong Companies 
Providing Dependable Insurance 
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and in CASUALTYand SURETY 
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Mirabelli Tells Story 
Of Alleged Fraud 


IS TUTTLE’S STAR’ WITNESS 





One of Indicted Conspirators on Stand 
Tells of Attempts to Defraud 
Fire Companies 





District Attorney Charles H. Tuttle 
placed his star witness, Mario Mirabelli, 
on the stand last Wednesday to outline 
a history of the alleged conspiracy the 
result of which has brought eight men 
in the fire insurance adjusting business 
on trial in the United States District 
Court in New York. The testimony re- 
veals not only attempts to defraud the 
fire insurance companies, but likewise 
efforts of the defendants to double-cross 
the assureds and one another, according 
to the testimony of Mirabelli. 

Mirabelli stated at the outset that 
when he arrived at his factory in Eliza- 
beth on the eve of February 28, after 
learning of the fire, he had found very 
little damage, a few rolls of goods 
charred by fire, and a few bundles of 
shirts damaged by water. Within an 
hour on that same evening, Mannie Sara- 
sohn, one of the defendants, arrived at 
the home of Mirabelli and asked that 
the adjusting of the fire be given to 
Lyons, Stadholz & Co. Sarasohn is al- 
leged to have said at that time: “If 
you just want dollar for dollar you 
don’t need to employ us. You can get 
that yourself, but you do not know what 
you will lose by not employing us. Give 
me the merchandise and give me your 
policies and I can make money for you.” 
Sarasohn also said that the fee for hand- 
ling the adjusting would be about 5% 
of the loss, but would not come out of 
the assured’s pocket in the end. 

Alleges Wetting Down of Goods 

On the following morning Sarasohn 
called again on Mirabelli and said that 
he wanted to get on the job quickly 
before the fire insurance companies 
could get too many adjusters there, the 
witness testified. The same afternoon 
Mario Mirabelli’s brother Michael is 
said to have told the former that Sara- 
sohn called with two other men saying: 
“For money they would even commit 
murder.” Mirabelli said he gave Sara- 
sohn $200 as a fee for wetting down the 


goods. He left the defendants 
Gutman and Herman Saperstein in the 
factory where the fire occurred and on 
his return from supper Gutman was 
soaking wet, he contended, so he bought 
dry socks for him and Saperstein also. 
The same evening the watchman report- 
ed that he was unable to get into the 
factory to make his rounds as those in- 
side would not open the door. . 
Mirabelli testified that on inspecting 
the factory later he found that mer- 


chandise had been removed from the 
shelves and floors and placed upon 
trucks and that it was soaking wet, 


whereas the day before it had been dry. 
On March 2 the defendants Daniel J. 
Kelly, Henry L. Berman and Sarasohn 
held a conference in Mirabelli’s home 
during the course of which Mirabelli 
stated that Berman said there was very 
little damage to the merchandise from 
the fire, but for $5,000 he would get cer- 
tain persons to endorse the withdrawal 
of the goods to the Underwriters Sal- 
vage Co. Kelly is a special agent of that 
concern. Berman, of Lyons, Stadholz & 
Co., is also reported to have said that 
there are people in the insurance busi- 
ness getting $25,000 a year and living at 
the rate of $125,000 a year. He would 
also show Mirabelli how to increase his 
inventory. At the same time Mirabelli 
claimed he was warned that if he ever 
again saw Kelly he was not to admit 
that he had been at this conference. 
Gave $1,000 to Army Officer 


Two days later Mirabelli went to Phil- 
adelphia with Berman to see a Colonel 
Davis at the Quartermaster’s Depot of 
the U. S. Army with respect to settling 
the loss on the Government’s goods. 
Lieutenant Harry Kirsner, now one of 
the defendants, came into this meeting 
and was sent by Col. Davis to Eliza- 
beth to inspect the damaged merchan- 
dise. Two days later Kirsner made the 
inspection and found the damage was not 
over 10% of the value of the goods. 

Alex Lyons, Berman, Sarasohn, King 
and Kelly were also present at the time 
Mirabelli said, and Berman claimed he 
did not like Kirsner’s low estimate of 
the loss. Berman spoke to Kirsner say- 
ing: “You speak the same language as I 
do,” Mirabelli contended, and after Ber- 
man had completed the arrangement at 
the cost of $1,000 Mirabelli gave Kirs- 
ner the $1,000 in cash during the after- 


Paul noon while the two were in an automo- 


bile en route to the station. Mirabelli 
testified that Kirsner said to him: “I 
hope you boys aren’t giving me any 
marked money.” 

On the following day Berman phoned 
Mirabelli, the latter said, and requested 
that he bring $5,000 in cash to the Lyons 
& Stadholz office in New York. To raise 
this Mirabelli drew a check for $10,000 
at the bank. After giving over the $5,000 
to Lyons, Berman and Sarasohn, Mira- 
belli said that contracts were signed to 
handle the loss from fire. He testified 
that later the words “and water and 
smoke” were written into this agree- 
ment. For his $5,000 he never got any 
receipt. 

After stepping out of the Lyons office 
Mirabelli said that he encountered Sara- 
sohn who pointed to a picture on the 
wall showing womer throwing pails of 
water on a burning haystack and said in 
a joking manner: “The job with the pails 
is mine after the fire is over.” The 
framed picture which prompted the re- 
mark was introduced as evidence by 
Tuttle. 

On March 7 an inventory of all the 
merchandise in the Mirabelli factory was 
begun by several employes of the Under- 
writers Salvage Co., under the direction 
of the defendant Gutman. It was at this 
time that Mirabelli claimed that the 
original price tags were destroyed and 
others of an increased value substituted. 
For this work Mirabelli claims to have 
paid Saperstein $200 more. 

Gov’t. Loss Raised to $14,000 

At another conference in New York 
with Berman, Sarasohn and Lyons for 
the purpose of fixing the amount of the 
Government’s claim it was agreed that 
the loss was about $2,200. However, 
Mirabelli said that Lyons increased this 
estimate to $6,000, then to $11,000 and 
finally to $14,000 with the suggestion that 
$3,000 of this be paid to the adjusters 
for their work. Lyons is reported to 
have said: “You know, we have to eat.” 

Lieut. Kirsner on March 19 made a 
third inspection of the goods in Eliza- 
beth. Mirabelli claims he said that for 
another $1,000 he would do whatever the 
former wanted. Mirabelli balked at this 
but paid the Lieutenant $500, making a 
total of $1,500 for him. In doing this he 
drew a check for $2,000 and said that 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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This is the hottest time of year when 
you would no doubt rather hear the 
swish of water and the breeze that 
whispers through the stirring trees. 
But bus’ness says you have to work. 
Your daily sales you dare not shirk. 
And so you start to look about for 


some insurance talk to shout. There’s 
Auto—that’s a summer line. Right now 
this cover should go fine, ’cause now’s 
the touring time of year and people 
know just what to fear. And Tourist 
Baggage gives a chance for other 
bus’ness. Just a glance around will 
show a trav’ling host who go to moun- 
tain, lake or coast. Next month the 
younger set will go to college and they 
ought to know the safety this insurance 
brings to baggage, clothes and other 
things. Another summer line to sell is 
Rain Insurance—should go well with 
owners of your local stores, or fairs, 
both in and out of doors. These three 
insurances are great to sell right now. 
It’s not too late. New Brunswick 
agents can obtain suggestions that will 
help them gain. Just ask this Company 
today for advertising helps—’twill pay. 
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A Visit To Moscow 








City Is Shabby and People Poorly Dressed; New Apartment Houses Going Up and Streets Being Repaired 
With Cement; Extraordinary Educational Movement; Crowds of Children At All Museums; 
Six Hour Working Day 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 
Article No. 2 


Moscow, July 8, 1928—The World War 
and its aftermath killed—or it might be 
more accurate to say crippled—some of 
the world’s greatest cities. Before the 
war these cities rode high, with teem- 
ing population, wealth, glory, great .ac- 
tivity. Events following the war have 
taken away both punch and population, 
some of them having half the number 
of residents they had before the final 
days of July, 1924, which ushered in the 
world’s greatest tragedy. The cities are 
Petrograd (now Leningrad), Constanti- 
nople and Vienna. Trade and commerce, 
ministers and ambassadors, money and 
excitement flew away to other centers. 
Vienna is the only one which is coming 
back and Petrograd is only a shadow of 
what it once was. 

The chief gainer by the transition and 
migrations is Moscow, which again is the 
capital of Russia (U. S. S. R.) after that 
honor had been taken from it by St. 
Petersburg and kept so many decades. 

As a world capital, Moscow is very 
much underhoused and underhoteled. If 
thousands of naturalized Americans and 
other nationals are going to pay the 
place a visit, as I have been told here, 
| wonder where they will all stay. Ac- 
commodations are scarce. There are 
several large hotels suitable for Amer- 
icans and comfort-loving Europeans. 
They are not large in the modern Amer- 
ican style, but remind one of the way 
the old Galt House of Louisville or the 
Briggs of Chicago used to be. Further- 
more, they are considerably run down at 
the heel. The suites in the leading hotels 
consist of rooms so large that the 
American skyscraping hotel proprietors 
of the present era would be indignant 
at the waste of space. In these large 
suites there is always a most ornate flat 
writing desk where one may transact 
business if he so desires. Suite with 
bathrooms are exceedingly scarce. 

Whether this situation will be changed 
in order to hold as well as to attract the 
tourists I do not know. There are some 
sections of the city where there is con- 
siderable building going on, but I un- 
derstand that most of them are apart- 
ment houses. In the business center 
there are a few new structures and some 
churches are being pulled down to be 
replaced by business or state buildings. 
Architects in Russia do not strive for 
variety in original designs. What is 
wanted is utility and the lines are as 
plain as they can draw them. There 
is one particular type of architecture, 
rectangular design, which I noticed. It 
consists of buildings which seem to be 
gigantic enlargements of Lenin’s Tomb 
in Red Square. The picture of this 
tomb will be familiar to readers because 
of its constant publication in the news- 
papers based on its historic interest, the 
crowds which are constantly entering it 
to see the body of Lenin, or the anni- 
versary events which happen so fre- 
quently in Red Square and which find 
their reproduction in the rotogravure 
sections. It is in the Red Square where 
there are numerous parades and other 
ceremonies. Red Square adjoins the 
Kremlin, an enclosed little city in itself, 
consisting of churches and palaces, the 
atter now occupied by high government 
officials. For centuries the Kremlin has 
been the center of momentous historical 


happenings. At the present time it is 
closed to the public. 
x * 


Poorly Dressed People 

I wouldn’t recommend a visit to Rus- 
sia to anyone in the tourist class. It is 
no place to go for a pleasure jaunt. Not 
only does it take a long time to get 
there, with attendant difficulties, in 
making the trip which I described last 
week, but the general feeling of the 
visitor is one of extreme depression. 
Buildings are shabby, streets poorly 
paved, night lights at infrequent inter- 
vals, store windows distinctly utilitarian 
and of little variety and I never saw 
such drably clothed people anywhere in 
the world. In all Moscow my eyes never 
lit upon a woman who was dressed as 
women are in Paris. Even at the opera 
I saw women in middy blouses and in 
cotton dresses. Nearly all of the men 
workers wear smocks and there were 
even black smocks at the opera as well 
as men who had not taken the trouble 
to shave. Red Army officers do not 
shave every day. The intelligentzia and 
government officials wear gray flannel 
shirts more than anything else with oc- 
casionally a soft collar. A white stiff 
collar, such as well dressed men in other 
countries wear, denotes a foreigner in 
Moscow, as the natives do not wear 
them. 

if women have jewels they keep them 
pretty well concealed because you do not 
see them in public places. No one cares 
to look too prosperous because it would 
be suspicious. They would fear investi- 
gation as to their incomes. 

I asked an American woman living in 
Russia, who is sympathetic with the 
Communists, how it is possible for tens 
of thousands of women to dress so 
plainly and to pay so little attention to 
their clothes. Her answer was this: 
“They have different standards of values 
here. They do not regard dress as im- 
portant. In some capitals attention to 
dress is the main object of a woman’s 
existence. Here, they think other things 
much more vital.” 

The contempt for personal appearance 
or carelessness in regard to it is easily 
understood when one finds that art, 
beauty and religion are three Soviet bete 
noires. The communists believe that 
these three great influences have been 
the world’s trio of illusions for centuries 
—that religion and beauty worship have 
been fed to the people by their rulers 
as a sedative to make them forget that 
they were being exploited. All of this 
lack of color makes one so low-spirited 
while in Moscow that in arriving at 
Warsaw and sitting in a cafe there after 
the Russian visit one becomes buoyant 
in seeing women again who are well 
dressed, who are jolly and who paint 
their faces. Cleopatra had the right 
idea. 

So one does not go to Russia to see 
beautiful things, but to witness at first 
hand scenes in the proletariat republic. 
One can forget beauty and religion for 
a spell and note the manner in which 
the people live and work and to see 
what engrosses their interests. 

* * 


Won’t Recommend Books 


Since the 1917 revolution there has 
been a flood of literature written about 


Russia, so many books in fact that at 
the New York Public Library, Fifth 
Avenue, two large drawers in cabinets, 
are filled with cards merely giving the 
names of books. Before going to Rus- 
sia I read some of these volumes which 
now seem to rank in importance accord- 
ing to their dates. Events are happen- 
ing so fast in the political and economic 
life of the nation that a book which 
was entirely accurate in 1919 is out- 
moded by 1920, while books describing 
the situation in 1922 will be found at 
odds with the present existing conditions. 

It is not difficult to get hold of books 
condemning the communists and various 
administrations since Lenin died, but 
those presenting the communist view- 
point are more elusive, especially in 
America. Before leaving I went to one 
of the largest bookshops on Fifth Ave- 
nue and was surprised to find how few 
books about the U. S. S. R. there were 
on the shelves. There were only two 
which would be applicable to 1927 or 
1928 conditions. Of the books written 
the majority of the authors take sides. 
Thus, frequently, these volumes are 
merely arguments or statements of the 
writer’s personal opinion as to the way 
the wind is blowing—hot in defense of 
the Soviets or just as warm on the 
other side of the controversy. 

One of the first things I did in Mos- 
cow was to call upon the chief of the 
Anglo-American division, and ask him 
to recommend some books giving the 
Soviet viewpoint. He is the contact 
man who meets all the British and 
American journalists, magazine writers 
and literary highlights. His English 
could not be excelled. His knowledge 
of the leading personalities in the writ- 
ing and educational walks of life in both 
England and the United States and Can- 
ada was almost uncanny. Many he had 
met personally. Near his desk was a 
library containing every American or 
English book which has been written on 
Russia; Who’s Who of America, New 
York and Great Britain, and many eco- 
nomic and financial books in the English 
language. Much to my surprise he would 
not recommend any books. Asked by 
the writer about the merits of several he 
would only shrug his shoulders and say 
they were superficial. Finally, when 
driven to a corner he declared there 
was a Russian in charge of the Slavic 
language works at the New York Public 
Library who had read all the books, and 
whose judgment was good. “Go and 
see him when you get back to New 
York,” was his comment. 

Later in talking to other government 
officials I found them extremely lacka- 
daisical as to the views which foreign 
visitors form of Russia. “Look around 
and make up your own opinion,” was 
their attitude. Whether this was a pose 
or gesture I could not make out, but it 
is true that internal criticism is wel- 
comed, and if workers do not like con- 
ditions they are encouraged to say so. 

x * x 


Marvelous Educational Movement 

The question, “What is the phase you 
saw in Moscow which most impressed 
you and caused you to do the most heavy 
thinking?” is easy to answer. It is the 
way the Russians have taken up educa- 
tion and propaganda, each overlapping 


the other. Here is a nation which has 
gone positively drunk on learning. If 
the Russian masses were once the most 
illiterate of all peoples those days are 
over. An entire new generation is being 
educated in the most extraordinary man- 
ner. The museums and galleries are 
crowded with sight-seeing parties, each 
in tow of a woman lecturer whose age 
runs from 35 to 50, whose face is lighted 
with the inspiration that comes from im- 
parting soul-searing facts as she sees 
them; and who has always an eager 
audience. Pictures are not seen as 
works of art, but as stories pointing a 
moral and adorning a tale. Of the many 
galleries and museums, those having to 
do with the big revolution, such as the 
museum of the Red Revolution, are got- 
ten together so cleverly, tell their story 
so clearly, are so simple to comprehend 
that thousands of children can grasp the 
story in an hour or two. In fact, the 
Soviets are such master craftsmen in 
teaching history (from their viewpoint) 
in these museums that they instruct in 
minutes where old-fashioned history 
teachers would take weeks to tell the 
same thing. Ultimately every one of the 
leading nations will have to change their 
methods of teaching history and adopt 
the Soviet style of handing information 
because of the latter’s simplicity, impres- 
siveness and speed of dissemination. 

This is the era of pictures and it is 
to the eye that the Soviets appeal in 
their museums. There are thousands of 
photographs of revolutionary leaders and 
of revolutionary events, as well as group 
pictures of the old Nihilists and bomb 
throwers. In the Czaristic days there 
were revolutionary nests in every city, 
town and village. It was customary for 
these agitators to meet in a grove and 
discuss their plans. Frequently they 
would have their pictures taken. It was 
thus easy for the provacateur and other 
spies and government agents to learn 
the identity of all the revolutionists in 
the place by seeing who was in the group 
picture. Having these pictures taken 
seems to Americans a silly proceeding 
as the revolutionists were sent to Si- 
beria when discovered and caught, but 
I was told by Russians that many of 
the revolutionists didn’t care who knew 
their political sentiments; that they 
were so moved by bravado and fanati- 
cism, so singed by an intense inner 
flame that they were willing to suffer for 
their principles. 

Anyway, this widespread picture-tak- 
ing has made it easy for the museums. 
If they cannot get a photograph of one 
of the old revolutionary leaders they 
have an artist draw one. The museums 
which tell the story of the long struggle 
against czardom and the grievances of 
its victims also contain examples of all 
the underground literature, and even sec- 
tions illustrating how bombs were manu- 
factured. There are also shown the 
crude printing presses, while documents 
and pictures of the former oppressors 
of the people are plentifully displayed. 
The big impression which the museums 
seek to give of course is that the peas- 
ants and working men were exploited 
and cruelly treated for centuries with 
the result that terroristic methods were 
necessary to overturn the regime and 
thus win the people their rights. 

The main revolutionary museum be- 
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gins with pictures of those who created 
revolutionary sentiment which resulted 
in the downfall of the Bourbons—Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Diderot, ete.; shows 
scenes in that revolution; takes up the 
1848 revolt which spread through central 
Europe from Germany, with plenty of 
pictures of Karl Marx and others who 
inspired Lenin and the other Bolshevik 
leaders; and after the distinctly Russian 
phases, leads into rooms of the Chinese 
section. In that division are seen the 
decapitation of Chinese by Japanese 
troops; knouting of Chinamen; pictures 
illustrating the tremendous loads the 
coolies are obliged to carry and their 
congested and terrible living conditions; 
and finally scenes of the Boxer rebellion 
showing mobs of Chinese who attacked 
the foreign embassies being shot down 
by the Allies’ troops. Thus, there is 
kindled the fierce flame of anti-foreign 
propaganda which the Bolsheviks believe 
will eventually set all China ablaze and 
which will result in all foreign powers 
eventually being forced to flee that 
country. 
* * x 
Visiting a Prison 

The three major crimes in Russia are 
counter revolution, espionage and graft. 
It is not logical to suppose that the en- 
tire ruling class, aristocracy and owners 
of wealth can be driven from a country 
without trying to stage a come-back. 
So there are plenty of counter revolu- 
tions being hatched or nursed right now 
in Paris, Berlin, Switzerland and other 
centers. 

Keeping track of visitors in Russia is 
not difficult when the guides and in- 
terpreters all work for the Soviet, but it 
gives the visitor a rather creepy feeling 
to be greeted by name when the guides 
flock to the train after it stops in Mos- 
cow or Leningrad. These guides speak 
all the important languages. The spy 
watches the visitor’s calling list. If he 
is just out to see the sights and learn 
how the communist experiment is run- 
ning he will not be molested. If he is 
calling on revolutionary suspects or is 
acting in such a way that his mission 
seems to smack of espionage, then he 
will find himself facing innumerable an- 
noyances which culminates in the fact 
that he cannot get a vise to leave the 
country, or will even be jailed. 

While in Moscow I. went through a 
large jail with the commandant, a Red 
Army officer, and with an interpreter. 
You are encouraged to ask questions of 
the prisoners. Murderers get a ten year 
sentence so far as I could gather and 
each one I interviewed told me he had 
killed while drunk. Quite a few of the 
prisoners were serving long sentences 
for graft, such as accepting money for 
favors or concessions. <As_ they be- 
trayed the state in doing this they were 
guilty of treason. While in Moscow I 
attended the trial of the thirty-six min- 
ing engineers charged with treason be- 
cause they were accepting money from 
their old employers who fled at the time 
of the revolution but thought the Bol- 
shevik power would not last long and 
they would get the mines back; and who 
also were taking a salary from the state. 

In the prison there were many minia- 
ture factories and I noticed that all 
the machines were protected with safety 
devices. One group of prisoners was 
weaving cloths; others making clothes; 
and so on. They are privileged to keep 
what they earn and some of the pris- 
oners make as much as thirty roubles 
($15) a month. They can use this money 
to buy clothes or little luxuries or can 
send it to relatives. The jail seemed as 


clean as those in America. One prisoner 
was teaching two others to play the 
mandolin. Upon inquiry I found he was 
a Czecho-Slovakian doctor who had been 
practicing in Moscow and was found 
guilty of espionage, or slipping tips to 
his nation’s foreign office. His sentence 
was ten years. 

When visitors leave the jail they are 
asked to write in a book their impres- 
sions of what they saw. Most of them 
spoke in praise of their visit. I was 
told after leaving Moscow that quite a 
number of people die in prison, but I 
had no way to corroborate that. 


* * * 


Co-operative Stores * 


One thing which made a deep impres- 
sion upon me was the large number of 
community or co-operative stores, espe- 
cially those selling groceries and meats, 
fish and caviar. These are the largest 
shops in Moscow. Prices to members of 
the unions are cheap. Outsiders can buy 
there, too, at a somewhat higher rate 
although not so expensive in price as in 
New York. There are some private 
shops in Moscow, but the larger ones 
are all state owned. The jewelry stores 
and department stores have not large 
stocks nor much variety. One can buy 
only one thing of a kind, Prices in res- 
taurants for food and drinks vary at dif- 
ferent hours of the day. If you enter 
a restaurant at the noon hour or from 
4 o'clock to 6 o’clock when the working 
people are crowding the place prices are 
low. At 6 o’clock the dinner hour is 
practically over. I went into the largest 
restaurant in Moscow after the opera 
one night and paid $2 for a caviar sand- 


wich and a bottle of beer. The same 
order during workmen’s dining hours 
would have been quite inexpensive. 


Many of the office and other workers 
pile out of their places of business at 
3:45 o’clock. Those are the ones who 
start working at 8:45 o’clock in the 
morning. It is illegal for them to work 
more than six hours a day. 

Workmen and_ soldiers attend the 
opera, ballet and high class drama now 
whereas in the Czaristic days they could 
not afford to do so. A certain number 
of very inexpensive tickets in good lo- 
cations are distributed among the labor 
unions. The ballet is the greatest in 
the world, the men in particular being 
the finest living dancers. At the Soviet 
ballet, “The Red Poppy,” based on the 
cruel conditions under which Chinese 
coolies labor, the company must have 
numbered more than two hundred art- 
ists, and instead of having one Mord- 
kin there were a hundred of them. The 
opera is produced as well in Moscow as 
in New York, while the drama of course 
is in a class by itself as the Stanislav- 
sky Moscow Art Theatre has swept the 
world and played to crowded houses 
during its New York visit. There are a 
couple of Russian dramatic companies 
plaving at the present time in Paris. 
The contrast between the exceedingly 
beautiful costumes on the stage at “The 
Red Poppy” and the shabby looking 
audience, including many men in black 
or not too clean white smocks, was 
startling. 

x ok Ox 
The Red Army Club 

The soldiers wear the cheapest kind 
of khaki in the Summer time and are 
not any too military in appearance as 
they slouch. The Red Army officers to 
whom I talked had not been shaved for 
several days, but despite these surface 
conditions the army and its potentiali- 
ties makes a deep impression upon the 


visitor, especially those who go through 
the Red Army Club, a new building with 
a_ better gymnasium than has either the 
New York Athletic Club or the Paris 
Sporting Club; with a large and a small 
theatre, a tremendous assembly room 
and a war museum that is the last word 
in being up to date. At one time since 
the revolution there was a Red Army of 
5,000,000. They could have one of 
20,000,000 if they wanted it. In the Red 
Army Club I saw shower baths for 
women and upon making inquiry learned 
that there are quite a few women in 
the present Red Army, including cavalry 
officers. Russia gave up several coun- 
tries at the time the peace with Ger- 
many was signed, including Latvia, Es- 
thonia, Finland and part of Poland; and 
yet from the Western border to the 
Pacific one must travel for thirteen days. 
There are 143 different nationalities and 
150,000,000 people. Study the U.S. S. R. 


(Continued on Page 40) 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


Charles W. Higley, President 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Building, 
34 Pine St., 

New York City 
Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., 
General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
99 John Street, New York 














Franklin W. Fort 





Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


- 18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(New Jersey) 
(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 




















National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1928 


BY os. .0.0)0:015.0-5 atew.* eee 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES... 
NET SURPLUS 


ASSETS .. 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. La 
. B. Roulet, Secretary 


C. L. Miller, Secretary 


a 


CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND.....0000020002 IIIT 


TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS........ccccsecee 
on, Vice-President 
G. F. Cowee, Secretary 
C. C. Hewitt, Secretary F. 
Assistant Secretaries 
R. C. Alton L. C. Breed (Automobile) 
V. I. G. Petersen (Marine) 


-++ $ 3,000,000.00 
26,549,875.91 
14,525,817.16 

1,000,000.00 
44,075,693.07 
18,525,817.16 


S. T. Maxwell, V.-Pres. & Sec’y 
R. M. Anderson, Secretary 
B. Seymour, Treasurer 


H. B. Collamore 


ee 





























ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 

of America 

THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 

AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 

of New York 

LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 

THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 

115 Broad Street Hartford, Cenn. 








GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 7500 





MANAGERS 


}—________-_____ | 


INSURANCE CO. sic. 





HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





25 Church St., New York 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice- President 


JANUARY 1ST, 1928, STATEMENTS 








ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$40,000,136.83 $19,459,279.01 $7,500,000.00 $13,040,857.82 $20,540,857.82 





ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, P 
$6,000,966.28 $2,930,594.84 $1,000,000.00 *o 070,371.44 $3,070,371.44 





ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$4,828,245.29 $2,820,808.68 $600,000.00 $1,407,436.61 $2,007,436.61 





ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,907,721.63 $2,557,216.60 $1,000,000.00 $1,350,505.03 $2,350,505.03 





ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,835,369.35 $2,520,317.56 $1,000,000.00 $1,315,051.79 $2,315,051.79 





ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
F MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$5,250,424.26 $2,567,447.92 $1,000,000.00 $1,682,976.34 $2,682,976.34 





ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. 
$760,298.04 $375.00 $300,000.00 $459,923.04 $759,923.04 





TOTAL PREMIUM RESERVE TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$27,594,166.15 EASTERN DEPARTMENT $25,684 495.78 


10 Park Place 





N k, New J 
En in on eri gg PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
ee ae CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 60 Siaeuees Seen 
Chicago, Illinois 461-467 Bay Street ‘ ‘ ‘ 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Teetnatey Conade San Francisco, California 
a oa MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 
JAMES SMITH. JOHN R. COONEY Managers | Managers 
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Kelly Pleads Guilty 
In Fraud Trial 


WILL BE SENTENCED LATER 





Former Salvage Co. Agent Acts During 
Course of Trial; Other Defendants 
Maintain Innocence 





Daniel J. Kelly, one of the eight de- 
fendants in the insurance fraud case 
being tried before Judge Frank J. Cole- 
man in Federal Court Wednesday en- 
tered a plea of guilty to mail frauds and 
conspiracy. Kelly was special agent in 
Newark for the Underwriters Salvage 
Co, of New York and in that capacity 
was charged by the Government with 
conspiring with a group of insurance ad- 
justers to defraud various insurance com- 
panies out of almost $100,000. Judge Cole- 
man allowed Kelly to remain at liberty 
in $5,000 bail pending imposition of sen- 
tence: which will probably be at the close 
of the present trial. 

Mr. Kelly, who is a tall, thin, elderly 
man, stepped quietly to the bar at the 
opening of court Wednesday afternoon 
and asked to change his plea. The move 
was a surprise to the jury and spectators 
and, to say the least, was disconcerting 
to the remaining defendants who main- 
tain innocence on the same charges. 

Seven defendants remain on trial in 
connection with the case. In addition to 
Alex. Lyons they are Henry L. Berman 
and Mannie Sarasohn of the same firm; 
Charles E. Kling of the Newark branch 
of the General Adjustment Bureau; 
Lieutenant Harry Kirsner, U.S. A. Quar- 
termaster Corps; Herman Saperstein 
and Paul Gutman. 





PROMOTE ARCHIBALD KEMP 





Becomes Second Vice-President of Six 
of the Firemen’s of Newark Group 
of Companies 
Archibald Kemp, secretary of the 
Firemen’s of Newark group of compa- 
nies, has been elected second vice-presi- 
dent of the Firemen’s, Girard Fire & 
Marine, Mechanics of Philadelphia, Na- 
tional-Ben Franklin, Superior Fire and 

the Concordia of Milwaukee. 

Mr. Kemp started his insurance career 
in Chicago with the Western department 
of the Providence-Washington. From 
there he went with Hall & Henshaw of 
New York, then United States man- 
agers of the Union of London and a 
number of other companies. Mr. Kemp 
left the Hall & Henshaw connection to 
join the Western department of the 
Northern of London under the late G. H. 
Lermit. Later Mr. Kemp went with the 
Camden Fire as general agent at its 
home office. 

After leaving the Camden Mr. Kemp 
was a local agent in New York, having 
been a partner in the firm of Wickham 
& Kemp. Mr. Kemp abafdoned the 
local end of the business to become sec- 
retary-treasurer and managing under- 
writer of the Cleveland National Fire. 
From this connection Mr. Kemp gradu- 
ated in 1923 into his present connection 
as assistant secretary of the various 
companies then constituting the Fire- 
men’s group. In 1927 Mr. Kemp was 
appointed secretary of the various com- 
panies. This is a fitting reward for in- 
telligent, earnest and efficient service. 
Mr. Kemp is an accomplished under- 
writer and a competent executive. 





HELMS JOINS NAT’L. LIBERTY 


J. D. Helms has been appointed spe- 
cial agent for Georgia, with headquarters 
at Atlanta, for the National Liberty, suc- 
ceeding A. F. Fitzsimons who resigned 
to become state agent for the Globe & 
Rutgers. Mr. Helms is resigning as spe- 
cial agent in Georgia of the Crum & 
Forster group. 


Virginia Rate Inquiry 
To Begin In Sept. 


PREVIOUS EVIDENCE REJECTED 





Suggestion to Reduce Rates Meanwhile 
Killed; Companies Present Their 
Side of Case 





The fire rate inquiry before the state 
corporation commission of Virginia will 
not get actually under way until Sep- 
tember 24. It was scheduled to start 
July 24, but was adjourned over until 
that date so as to give the companies 
time in which to furnish tabulated data 
desired in connection with the probe. 

At the preliminary session this week, 
the commission merely undertook to fix 
the mode of procedure. It decided to 
use the five-year period, 1923-1927, as the 
test period in its efforts to determine 
whether rates are reasonable and fair 
in Virginia. It rejected as evidence the 
report of the Chandler commission which 
investigated fire rates last year, holding 
that this report could not be fairly con- 
strued as evidence in a separate judi- 
cial inquiry. It was made plain that the 
commission’s inquiry would be entirely 
independent, but that witnesses before 
the Chandler inquiry might be called 
upon to repeat their statements. 

The commission also rejected a sug- 
gestion from Dr. Chandlef that the pres- 
ent rates in effect in Virginia, embody- 
ing advances made in 1926, be reduced, 
pending the outcome of the probe. 

Samuel W. Zimmer, of Petersburg, and 
Jordan Leake, of Richmond, represented 
the stock companies at the hearing. A. V. 
Gruhn, of Chicago, appeared for the for- 
eign mutuals, and Samuel L. Kelley, of 
Richmond, for the reciprocals. Mr. 
Zimmer presented a preliminary state- 
ment embodying an answer to the com- 
mission’s summons. He insisted that the 
companies are entitled to no less than 
5% of the earned premiums as profit and 


-not less than 3% of the earned pre- 


miums as a conflagration hazard reserve. 


BEHA RULES ON THEFT COVERS 








Informs National Conference That Com- 
pulsory Restrictions Must Be 
Abandoned in New York 


Insurance Superintendent James A. 
Beha of New York this week ordered 
the National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference to abandon its restriction 
upon full theft covers in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, the Bronx, Albany and Troy. 
In these districts owing to the bad ex- 
perience the Conference voted last vear 
to issue only $50 deductible policies 
without the privilege being offered to 
the assured to buy back this insurance 
at an extra premium, as is possible in 
other parts of the state. In his letter 
to Manager J. Ross Moore of the Na- 
tional Conference Mr. Beha said: 

“I have your letter of July 20, 1928. 
in reply to mine of the 17th instant and 
am rather surprised at the attempted 
justification of the action in refusing to 
permit the complete theft coverage in 
the localities referred to in my letter. 
From your explanation it appears that 
there is a legitimate need for the full 
coverage in such localities; that a ma- 
jority of the companies authorized to 
furnish such coverage are desirous of 
giving it, and that inasmuch as some of 
the companies do not desire to furnish 
this coverage to the public it is intended 
to prevent those companies which are 
willing to furnish it from doing so. 

“Inasmuch as the rule which prevents 
the companies from furnishing a legiti- 
mate coverage for which there is a 
public need is unreasonable, you are re- 
quested to amend same without delay.” 





NEWARK UNDERWRITERS DINE 

The monthly luncheon of the Newark 
Board of Fire Underwriters was held 
on Thursday, July 19, at which time 
brokerage commissions were discussed. 
William S, Naulty, vice-president of the 
J. M. Byrne Co., presided. 






































Specialists in the Securities of the 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


under the management of 


CORROON & REYNOLDS, INC. 





We recommend for investment and price 
enhancement the stocks of this progressive 
group of companies at present market levels: 


American Equitable Assurance Company 
of NEW YORK 
Capital - $2,000,000 


Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company 
Capital — $1,000,000 





Bronx Fire Insurance Company 
of the CITY OF NEW YORK 
Capital - $1,000,000 





Knickerbocker Insurance Company 
of NEW YORK 
Capital — $1,000,000 


Merchants & Manufacturers Fire Insurance Company 
of NEWARK (1849) 
Capital — $1,000,000 





New York Fire Insurance Company (1832) 
Capital — $1,000,000 


Sylvania Insurance Company, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital - $1,500,000 





Republic Fire Insurance Company, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. (1871) 
Capital — $600,000 





BOUGHT—SOLD—QUOTED 


Information and Circulars Upon Request 


AMERICAN INSURANSTOCKS CORPORATION 
W. WALLACE LYON, President 
51 East 42d Street 





New York 
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Eves the smallest towns have replaced 
the hose cart of the Eighties with modern 
motor pumpers and chemical apparatus. 





Insurance facilities have improved along with 
fire fighting methods. Today with the aid of 
Use and Occupancy, Profits, Rent, Rental 
Value and Transportation coverages, the 
damage which modern fire fighting equipment 


cannot prevent is paid for by modern insur- 
ance. 


Are all your clients provided with up-to-date 
insurance or do some of them still depend 


upon 1880 insurance equipment for protection 
from loss? 


i AN 


“AMERICA FORE” 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,N.Y, 


ERNEST STURM. Craimman oF tre Bono. 
PAUL L.HAID, Presioent 


CASH CAPITAL—ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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N. J. Fire Boat Would 
Cut Down Pier Losses 


STECHER ON RIVERFRONT FIRES 





How Shore Losses Have Piled Up; 
Takes Time For N.-Y. City Boat 


To Answer Calls 





The Eastern Underwriter has received 
an interesting letter from Gilbert E. 
Stecher, chairman of the Fire Preven- 
tion Committee of the Hudson County 
Safety Council, relative to the attempt 
to minimize fire hazards along the Hud- 
son riverfront, Jersey City side. So far, 
efforts to have a boat to fight fires on 
the west side of the river have not been 
successful. Many disastrous fires have 
occurred on the Jersey side of the Hud- 
son which have destroyed a large amount 
of property and merchandise and which 
have been a great loss to shipping and 
shippers. Mr. Stecher says in part: 

“Here are some more facts regarding 
the attempt to secure a fire boat for the 
west side of the Hudson, which would 
take in all the property from the Bergen 
County line to and including Bayonne to 
the Kill Von Kull. 

“The Fire Prevention Committee of 
the Hudson County Safety Council has 
analyzed the situation on this water- 
front for some time and finds in the 
past that many disastrous fires have oc- 
curred. 

“The fire record of the cities adjoining 
this waterfront shows that the fire de- 
partments and fire prevention bureaus 
operating within these cities have pro- 
duced a remarkable reduction in fire 
losses, but the losses on the water front 
continue in magnitude. The latest fig- 
ures of 1927, which is only one year, 
show a total loss for the five most prom- 
inent cities adjoining the waterfront of 
$2,352,103, of which $1,333,000 was shore 


front losses. Thus more than 50% of 
the fire loss of 1927 occurred on the 
waterfront. 


“It has been stated that there are 
over fifty railroad tugs equipped with 
fire fighting apparatus and that these 
are more than sufficient to combat any 
water conflagration. This is partly true, 
as all of the railroads on the waterfront 
have equipped their tug boats with tur- 
ret nozzles and they are divided into 
zones and answer the call of fire, but the 
records of the past will show that almost 
every waterfront fire has resulted in the 
total destruction of the property involv- 
ed, which in 1927 amounted to $1,333,000. 


Should Be Two Fire Boats 


“The committee of which I am chair- 
man takes the position that this destruc- 
tion would not have occurred if there 
were two fire boats stationed on this 
side of the river to answer all first alarm 
fires on the waterfront. The rating or- 
ganization requires that a boat should not 
make a run greater than a mile and a 
half in either direction, so that two fire 
boats would control the situation, an- 
swering this requirement, and the prop- 
erties subject to this protection would 
be given a five cent per hundred reduc- 
tion in their fire rate. 

“The contention has been substantiated 
by the facts which were brought out by 
the Erie pier fire at Weehawken. This 
fire destroyed four piers and a large 
quantity of merchandise due to the in- 
ability of the fire department to cope 
with the situation, whereas, if a fire 
boat had been on the job on the first 
alarm, this fire could have been confined 
to one pier at least. 

“The efficiency of a fire boat was dem- 
onstrated in the fire at West New York, 
involving a large brick plant which was 
part of a pier property. The slip ad- 
joining. this property was narrow and 
would not permit more than one or two 
tug boats to come close enough to the 
fire to be of any advantage, but the 


single fire boat made its way directly to 
the end of the slip and practically saved 


the rest of the pier property from-de- 
struction. Therefore, we maintain that 
if a fire boat answered all first alarm 
fires on this waterfront that this ‘fire 
loss would be reduced very materially. 

“Tt is the custom of the fire depart- 
ments on the New Jersey side of the 
river to send a request to New York 
for a fire boat after they have analyzed 
the situation and find that they need 
such additional equipment. There ‘has 
always been a quick response to this 
request, but this means a loss of valuable 
minutes, and in most cases the fire has 
reached large proportions by the time 
the New York fire boat arrives. 

“We further understand that due to an 
amendment to the treaty between New 
York and New Jersey of 1833-34 that 
New York City is given the power to 
use its equipment on the west side of 
the river, but this can only be exercised 
when they see a fire or are called by 
the local department, and the valuable 
time lost is the results mentioned. 

“So we are in hope that the authorities 
will see the value of placing these boats 
on the west side of the river to answer 
all first alarms of fire, and the facts 
presented certainly warrant the expendi- 
ture and the benefits derived from such 
fire boats.” 



























How good? 


your prospects. 





of insurance covers. 


MARKHAM ASSAILS COMPANIES 





“Veteran St. Louis Agent Says Execu- 
“tives Aren’t Found Among Hordes 
Of Poor Agents 

George D. Markham, veteran St. Louis 
local agent, in a letter addressed to the 
New York “Journal of Commerce” gives 
his views on why fire insurance execu- 
tives are no longer drawn from the local 
agency ranks to the extent that they 
once ~ 

“When the companies decided that 
local underwriting and local loyalty were 
no longer essential,” he writes, “that all 
they wanted was volume of premiums; 
that they could appoint a second agent 
(or twenty) to fight each other in one 
city, each with complete indifference to 
the fortunes of the company (which had 
‘beaten them to it’ as regards indif- 
ference to their interests); that the rat- 
ing bodies could raise rates to cover all 
blunders—then the growing of managing 
ability ceased among agents. 

“When each company had one agent 
only the representation of a first class 
company was worth a lot. Agents strove 


— 
= 


to merit such appointments and to hold 
them against eager rivals. To ‘succeed 
in this the agent had to show a low 
loss ratio; thus he worked under the 
same incentives as the companies. But 
when the multiple agency system makes 
the agencies of the most valuable com- 
panies plentiful and cheap, then why 
should an agent worry? His aims shiit: 
he becomes a mere commissions hunter, 
without check or hindrance. Don’t blame 
him; be honest; blame the false and 
wasteful discarding by the companies of 
the true agency relation.” 





RITTER WITH TRAVELERS 

Harold Allen Ritter has been appoint- 
ed special agent of the Travelers Fire 
with headquarters in the Dayton, Ohio, 
branch office in the Dayton Savings & 
Trust Building, effective July 16. He 
will work under the supervision of Gor- 
don Burrer, manager for the Travelers 
Fire in the Cincinnati and Dayton ter- 
ritories. Mr. Ritter is a native of Chip- 
pewa, Ohio, and a graduate of Ohio 
State University at Columbus, where he 
specialized in the insurance courses of- 
fered. Since his graduation from the 
university in 1925, he has represented a 
Columbus concern as a salesman. 








THE 


SUMMER TRIO 








“In the good old summer time fe 


So there’s your summer trio ready to sing more business for you. 
But you have to lead them. Start now and remember the age and repu- 
tation of The Franklin Fire Insurance Company will give that necessary 
harmony, better known as Satisfaction. 


The Franklin Fire offers to agents a wide range 
Well qualified agents in terri- 
tories where this Company is not already repre- 
sented, are invited to investigate the advantages 
offered by this old established Company. 





She FRANKLINFIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


ORGANIZED APRIL 1829 


CASH CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Good enough to bring in premiums and if so, how much? 


The summer trio will sing, “In the good old summer time” for you 
in a way that will make your cash register—or whatever you keep your 
profits in—sing, too. Who are they? 


First, there is Automobile Insurance. The touring season is on and 
your town is full of car owners. 


Second, Tourist Baggage Insurance. Every vacationist has not gone 
away yet, and there is a host of week-end travelers, not to mention those 
automobile tourists again. 


Third, Rain Insurance. County fairs, ball games, outdoor and 


indoor events depending upon the weather for financial success supply 
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CORROON & REYNOLDS, Inc. 


MANAGER | 
92 WILLIAM STREET NEW YorK Clty, N. Y. 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK 


March 31, 1928, Statement 


After giving effect to additional funds paid into Treasury, sirce,that Cate 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$7,883,553.34 $3,345,809.41 $2,000,000.00 $4,537,734.93 
BRONX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


July 7, 1928 statement 
$4,000,000. 00 $1,500,000.00 $1,000,000. 00 $2,500,000.00 


BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


March 31, 1928 statement 


After giving effect to additional funds paid into Treasury since that date 


$4,762,920.03 $2,262,920.03 $1,000,000.00 $2,500,000.00 
KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK 


December 31, 1927, Statement 
$4,105,633.66 $2,179,211.12 $1,000,000.00 $ 1,926,422.54 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
(CHARTERED 1849) 


March 31, 1928, Statement 


After giving effect to additional funds paid into Treasury since that date 


$4,726,524.78 $2,226,524.78 $1,000,000.00 $2,500,000.00 
NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


(INCORPORATED 1832) 
March 31, 1928 statement 


$2,188,244.11 $429,267.16 $1,000,000.00 $1,758,976.95 
REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(INCORPORATED 1871) 
March 31, 1928, Statement 


After giving effect to additional funds paid into Treasury since that date 


$2, 428,355.78 $866,590.80 $ 600,000.00 $1,5 61,764.98 
SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 31, 1928 statement 


After giving effect to additional funds paid into Treasury since that date 


$4,554,828.44 $1,521,571.74 $1,500,000.00 $3,033,256.70 





























CLASSES WRITTEN 


Fire, Explosion, Riot, Civil Commotion, Tornado and Windstorm, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Use and Occupancy, Profits, Leasehold and General Merchandise Floaters 


SOUND—PROGRESSIVE—EQUITABLE 


These Are Our Keynotes 
We welcome and invite this class of agency representation. 


Pee eco ee 
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Meeting Held With 
Sprinkler Interests 


CLOSER CO-OPERATION SOUGHT 





Minor Misunderstandings Will Be Elim- 
inated Through Joint Conference 
Committees 





At a joint conference of representa- 
tives of stock fire insurance companies 
and the automatic sprinkler industry, 
held last week, at the offices of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
formal action was taken to confirm ar- 
rangements for closer co-operation in 
the installation of sprinkler systems in 
risks throughout the United States, it 
was announced by C. W. Pierce, vice- 
president of the Continental, and other 
members of the “America Fore” Group, 
who is chairman of the special commit- 
tee.in charge of the negotiations. _ 

It has often happened, it was pointed 
out by Mr. Pierce, that property owners 
and insurance companies have suffered 
loss because of faulty sprinkler equip- 
ment installed by inexperienced and in- 
competent contractors and one of the 
objects of the conference is to correct 
the situation. 

Negotiations were started some months 
ago, as a result of informal discussions 
between officers of stock fire insurance 
companies and representatives of the au- 
tomatic sprinkler industry, it having de- 
veloped that there was a definite need 
for greater co-operation between these 
respective interests to consider many 1m- 
portant issues which are of common 1n- 
terest to both. 

In order to realize this need, the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association | ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of C. W. 
Pierce, vice-president of the America 
Fore Companies; Chairman F. M. Blake, 
secretary of the Phoenix, and Charles 
W. Johnson, secretary of the Insurance 
Company of North America. This com- 
mittee is known as the sprinkler con- 
tractors’ conference committee. 

Sprinkler Association Committee 

To meet with this group, the Nation- 
al Automatic Sprinkler Association ap- 
pointed a special committee, known as 
the fire insurance conference committee, 
comprising A. M. Lewis, vice-president 
and general manager, Globe Automatic 
Sprinkler Co.; Chairman George A. 
Neracher, president, “Automatic” Sprink- 
ler Corp. of America; Russell Grinnell, 
president, Grinnell Co. Inc.; i. WV. 
Park, vice-president, Rockwood Sprink- 
ler Co. of Mass.; and Ira G. Hoagland, 
secretary, National Automatic Sprinkler 
Association. 

The two committees met on November 
22, 1927. The first action at this meet- 
ing was to establish the committees as 
a joint conference which is now known 
as the related affairs conference with 
C. W. Pierce, chairman, and I. G. Hoag- 
land, secretary. 

At that conference it was already ad- 
mitted that in the past many of the sales 
representatives of automatic sprinkler 
companies had been more or less direct- 
ly responsible for the bringing in of 
“mutual” and “reciprocal” competition 
into sales negotiations. The represen- 
tatives of the stock companies maintained 
that a policy of strict neutrality in in- 
surance matters should be recognized and 
that the matter of what class of insur- 
ance carrier to be selected by the assured 
should not be injected into such nego- 
tiations. 

It was made clear to the representa- 
tives of the automatic sprinkler industry 
that the insurance carriers did not ask 
for favoritism of any kind and that if 
mutual or reciprocal organizations ask 
for bids on new contracts, the sprink- 
ler companies would of course be en- 
tirely at liberty to enter fully into ne- 
gotiations with whatever insurance car- 
riers had initiated prospects with which 
they are dealing. In other words, it was 
the feeling of the representatives of the 
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insurance interests that where there is 
competition for insurance on a plant the 
best man should win but that the sprink- 
ler company’s representative should be 
entirely neutral in his sales activities. 
Sales Resistance Pointed Out 

At the first meeting of the conference 
the representatives of the automatic 
sprinkler industry frankly and fairly 
pointed out certain practices of inspec- 
tion departments and rating bureaus 
which offered a definite sales resistance 
and which did not obtain where pros- 
pects were originated through the ac- 
tivities of some mutual companies. 

Most points brought out by the con- 
tractors were recognized as correct by 
the insurance representatives and many 
criticisms directed against the rating bu- 
reaus have already been corrected due 
to the full co-operation of bureau man- 
agers with the representatives of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association. These 
activities to date have been largely car- 
ried out in the eastern states. 

Recognizing that this constructive 
move should be national in its scope and 
not confined to any one general under- 
writing district, the subscribers actuarial 
committee appointed C. E. Varley, as- 
sistant manager of the Springfield Fire 
& Marine at Chicago and C. H. Smith, 
assistant manager of the Hartford Fire 
at Chicago, to represent the western ter- 
ritory in the activities of this confer- 
ence. 

The leading automatic sprinkler com- 
panies have already generally recognized 
the principle of a neutral policy as far 
as insurance interests are concerned and 
certain of them have already put this 
policy into effect. Others are prepar- 
ing to follow this lead. The insurance 
representatives will continue to study 
the problems relating to the character 
of administration of inspection depart- 
ments and rating bureaus to the end 
of improving their services where such 
improvements are deemed necessary. 

It is generally agreed that this con- 
ference offers a medium for the frank 
discussion of the various problems of 
the automatic sprinkler and the stock 
insurance interests, which medium has 
never before been available, with the re- 
sult that minor misunderstandings have 
grown into important factors, all of which 
it is believed can be eliminated through 
fair discussion and through full co-op- 
eration of all parties at interest. 


MIDDLE DEP’T. ELECTIONS 

The Underwriters Association of the 
Middle Department last week at Atlantic 
City elected the following new members 
on the active roll: C. G. Bowers, secre- 
tary, Transportation; R. H Karper, spe- 
cial agent, Universal; A. J. Abadie, 
treasurer, Mohawk Fire; R. J. Kastner, 
assistant secretary, Brooklyn Fire and 
Merchants & Manufacturers; J. L. You- 
mans, special agent, Ohio Farmers and 
Millers National; Robert A. Barbour, 
president, Berkshire Mutual Fire, Rob- 
ert W. Shipman, special agent, Insur- 
ance Company of North America; Wil- 
liam W. Martin, special agent, National 
of Hartford, Colonial Underwriters, Me- 
chanics & Traders and Franklin Na- 
tional; C. E. Clutia, vice-president, Jef- 
ferson Fire. 








TRAVELERS NEWARK LEASE 

The entire seventh floor of the Mili- 
tary Park Building in Newark has been 
leased to the Travelers for a period of 
ten years. The new offices will be oc- 
cupied about September 1. The present 
offices of the company are located in 
the Federal Trust Co. Building at 20 
Clinton street. 


GUARDIAN FIRE DIRECTORS 

Two new directors have been added to 
the board of the Guardian Fire. They 
are Walter W. Head, president of ihe 
Omaha National Bank and of the Ne- 
braska Power Co. and a director of the 
United States F. & G., Knickerbocker, 
New York Fire, American Equitable and 
New York Life insurance companivs, 
and George E. Roosevelt of Roosevelt 
& Son, bankers in New York. 
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N. Y. UNDERWRITERS PROMOTES 





J. C. Stoddart and R. L. Tanner Are 
Advanced; A. R. Stoddart Retires 
After 49 Years With Firm 
The board of directors of the New 
York Underwriters Insurance Co. have 
advanced Assistant Secretary J. C. Stod- 
dart to become a vice-president and As- 
sistant Secretary R. L. Tanner to sec- 
retary. They will fill the vacancies 
caused by the recent death of Vice- 
President Robert M. Bennett and the 
retirement on July 1 of Secretary A. R. 
Stoddart. Frank R. Scott, in charge of 
the company’s office here, has been pro- 
moted to assistant secretary. A. & J. 
H. Stoddart will continue as general 
agents of the company. Those in the 
firm are T. D. Richardson, vice-presi- 
dent of the company; J. C. Stoddart and 

k. L. Tanner. 

When A. R. Stoddart retired on July 
1 he had been in the service of the New 
York Underwriters for nearly forty- 
nine years. He is a brother of the late 
John H. Stoddart of the original firm 
of A. & J. H. Stoddart and a cousin of 
the late Alexander Stoddart, founder of 
the New York Underwriters Agency. 

J. C. Stoddart has been with the or- 
ganization for several years after gain- 
ing his early experience with the North 
British & Mercantile. Secretary Tanner 
was at one time with the Home in II- 
linois and then became special agent 
there for the New York Underwriters 
Agency. He was later promoted to 
state agent and superintendent of the 
special risk department at Chicago. Eight 
years ago he was transferred to the 
home office as assistant general agent 
and when the agency was incorporated 
as the New York Underwriters Insur- 
ance Co. he became assistant secretary. 


AUTO FLEET RULING 

A letter, received July 18, by the As- 
sociated Fire & Casualty Underwriters 
of Oklahoma City, from A. L. Roark, 
secretary of the state insurance board, 
called attention to the ruling of the 
board on the matter of writing automo- 
bile fleet policies in the state. The fol- 
lowing ruling was quoted: “The writ- 
ing of automobile fleet policies for a 
group of individuals at rates less than 
charged individuals who are not mem- 
bers of the group for the same class of 
insurance as well as the insuring of em- 
ployes of a designated corporation or 
firm at such reduction of rates, consti- 
tutes a violation of the provisions of 
Section 6747, Oklahoma statutes, 1121, 
and agents or companies violating such 
section of law will be dealt with accord- 
ingly. Individuals or employes should 
be insured under separate policies. The 
employer may obtain complete protec- 
tion by purchasing a contingent automo- 
bile liability policy.” 








CONN. AGENTS’ MEETING 

The Connecticut Association of In- 
surance Agents held its mid-year meet- 
ing yesterday at Norwich, Conn., the 
home town of James L. Case, former 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and long a prominent 
figure in the ranks of Connecticut 
agents. FE. M. Allen, executive vice- 
President of the National Surety, and 
Secretary Walter H. Bennett of the Na- 
tional Association, were the principal 
speakers. Mr. Allen’s talk appears in 
the casualty department of this issue. 


KENTUCKY INSURANCE DAY 
Largely as a result of the efforts of 
Shelton M. Saufley, insurance commis- 
sioner of Kentucky, arrangements are 
now under way whereby Kentucky will 
have an insurance day on September 12, 
with a meeting at the Kentucky State 
Fair Grounds, in Louisville. 








BROOKLYN MARINE AGENTS 
The Jenkins Agency, Inc., of Brook- 
yn has been appointed ocean and in- 
land marine agents for the Sun Insur- 
ance Office of London. The office will 
Write thirty-two different covers for ma- 
tine and transportation insurance. 


FAIL TO READ POLICIES 





Comm. Dunham of Connecticut Says 
Too Many Misunderstandings Arise 
Through Ignorance Alone 
While reports to the Connecticut In- 
surance Department indicate the sale of 
all forms of insurance as steadily in- 
creasing, there is no indication that the 
public is taking any more pains to study 
the nature of policies they have bought, 
Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham emphasized Wednesday in a 
statement urging a better understand- 
ing of their policies by the insuring 

public. 

“Failure on the part of the insured to 
study the policy he has taken out is di- 
rectly responsible for at least 90% of 
the complaints which policyholders make 
to this department,” said Commissioner 
Dunham. 


“The fault lies chiefly with the insur- 
ing public. They simply will not read 
their policies, although it is a matter of 
the greatest importance to them. They 
think they are fully covered whereas a 
simple reading of their policies would 
tell them in many instances they are not, 
Insurance agents for the most part take 
pains to make clear to purchasers of in- 
surance the provisions of their policies, 
but the insuring public take little or no 
trouble to ascertain what conditions at- 
tach to their insurance policies, and 
when a claim arises are surprised that 
they lack the necessary coverage, due 
largely to their own negligence.” 





Leon Dargan has been appointed state 
agent for Texas, with headquarters at 
Dallas, for the Public Fire of Newark. 
Mr. Dargan was general agent of the 
Home for twenty years. 


NORSKE LLOYD DECISION 

The New York State Court of Ap- 
peals decided this week that United 
States claimants of the Norske Lloyd 
were entitled to interest on their claims 
in addition to the principal payment 
from the time their claims were 
This ‘reverses a_ decision 
of the Appellate Division which held 
that because of the large number of 
claimants at the home office of the com- 
pany the surplus funds here should be 
returned without deduction of interest 
for policyholders. The Court of Appeals 
contended that the solvency or insol- 
vency of the home office had no bearing 
on the rights of American claimants and 
that they must be paid in full before 
any funds are released for distribution 
abroad. 


proved. 
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1 8 0 An outstanding event in the early nineties was the 
9 World’s Columbian Exposition held in Chicago from 
May 1 to October 30, 1893 to celebrate the 400th anniversary of 
the landing of Columbus. New York, St. Louis, Washington and 
Chicago were rivals for the honor of staging the huge show and 
Chicago won out when the House of Representatives voted on 
February 24, 1890 in favor of the Illinois metropolis. 


The Exposition occupied a tract of 666 acres in Jackson Park on 
the shore of Lake Michigan. The principal buildings were con- 
structed of a composition resembling marble resulting in the expo- 
sition becoming known as the ‘“White City.” The elaborate amuse- 
ment features were grouped under the somewhat florid title of 
Midway Plaisance, which is famous in Exposition annals. 


There were over 27,000,000 admissions and 65,422 exhibitors, 
representing over 225,000 separate exhibits. The total receipts 
\ were $33,290,000 and total disbursements, $31,117,000. 


In 1890 the Fireman’s Fund reinsured the marine risks 
of the Anglo-Nevada Assurance Corporation and took 
over the Corporation’s marine secretary, J.B.Levison, 
who took charge of the marine business of the Fire- 
man’s Fund and was advanced from time to time until 
1917 when he became president, a position 
which he still holds. 
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Defends Qualification 
And Resident Laws 


BENNETT WRITES TO DETRICK 


Association 
Tests In 


Condemns Action of Bar 
In Omitting Qualification 
Its Model Code 


Another plea for the maintenance of 





agency qualifications and resident agen- 
cy laws was made this week by Secretary 
Walter H. Bennett of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents in a letter 
sent by him to Insurance Commissioner 
Charles R. Detrick of California, who 
will deliver a paper at the meeting of 
the commissioners in October on the 
uniform insurance code approved by the 
American Bar Association. The Bar 
Association’s code committee concluded 
that a qualification law was not well 
founded and that a resident agents’ law 
was not essential for the proper. regula- 
tion of insurance. P 

In making his argument in defense of 
these laws which the Bar Association 
did not conclude in its uniform code for 
the commissioners Mr. Bennett said in 
part: aa 

“It appears to me that there is either 
a need for the licensing and control of 
the acts of insurance agents or there 
is not. If there is, I am unable to read 
in the drafts any authority by which 
insurance commissioners may supervise 
or regulate their actions. If there is 
no need for such supervision or regula- 
tion, then the gesture of recording the 
names in a book in the commissioners 
office seems unnecessary and the sub- 
ject may as well be entirely omitted. 

“It may be that Section 22 of the 
code has been drawn solely on the com- 
mon law theory of principal and agent, 
viewing the agent as the employe of the 
company subject to its entire direction 
and, therefore, there can be no indepen- 
dent responsibility on the part of the 
agent—the responsibility all being the 
companies’. If such be the theory of 
the committee having the revision in 
mind, then we desire to submit that the 
agency force of America occupies a dif- 
ferent position from. this. Insurance 
agents are in truth independent insur- 
ance men conducting their own affairs, 
having their own agencies, paying their 
own operating expenses, carrying their 
own activities and not subject to the 
dictation of the companies as to where 
or how they shall place the insurance 
of their clients. This being true, the 
status of employer and employe does not 
exist. 

“T desire to submit that lack of such 
a provision in a code of insurance is 
entirely out of line with the present 
agent license laws of this country. Every 
state in the union now vests in the De- 
partment of Insurance the power of is- 
suing licenses to insurance agents. I 
am altogether unable to understand the 
reason for striking out of the statute 
laws of this country that wise and whole- 
some provision which now authorizes in- 
surance agents. 

Qualification of Agents 
“In so far as I am able to discover, 
there is no provision in the American 
Bar Code of Statutory Insurance Law 
for any element of qualification on the 
part of persons certified by companies 
as insurance agents. 

“The last five years has witnessed a 
marked advance in this country toward 
the necessity of qualified insurance 
agents. By that I mean some determi- 
nation on the part of some constituted 
authority which will exclude from the 
ranks of insurance representatives, those 
who are dishonest, incompetent and un- 
fit to discharge the duties naturally fall- 
ing on insurance representatives. For 
many years the National Association of 
Insurance Agents has sought to bring 
about in this country a wider recogni- 
tion of the necessity of men possessing 
at least a minimum qualification before 
being licensed as insurance agents; and 


it is indeed disheartening in this day 
of grace to have a committee of the 
American Bar Association attempt to 
strike down fifteen years of earnest ef- 
fort for a better agency standard. 
Resident Agency Law 

“The proposed draft of statutory pro- 
visions relating to the business of in- 
surance contains a complete and inten- 
tional omission of a resident agency law. 
It is stated in the draft, following the 
table of contents, that such a law was 
purposely omitted. 

“I am reliably informed that forty- 
four states of the union now have this 
law. Again I am at a loss to under- 
stand the reason why the committee of 
the American Bar Association believes 
it to be to the interest of insurance to 
have stricken out of the statute books 
of forty-four states the provision now 
there remaining which requires appli- 
cant for insurance agents’ licenses to be 
a resident of the state. The courts. of 
this country, both state and federal, have 
given their unqualified and unanimous 
approval to resident agency laws as prop- 
er, wise and wholesome regulations in 
the interest of the public in the matter 
of insurance.” 





MARINE CONFERENCE HELD 


Page, Winter and Morris In Washington 
To Discuss Working of Merchant 
Marine Law 


Representatives of three insurance 
companies conferred in Washington on 
July 18 with the vice chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, E. C. 
Plummer, relative to the provision of 
the recent act of Congress for the de- 
velopment of the American merchant 
marine providing insurance to such inter- 
est in the vessels as the Federal Govern- 
ment has. 

They were Charles R. Page of New 
York, vice president of the Fireman’s 
Fund; William D. Winter, vice president 
of the Atlantic Mutual, and Galloway C. 
Morris, vice president of the Insurance 
Company of North America. Following 
the conference, it was stated orally at 
the Shipping Board that the purpose of 
the meeting was to obtain the viewpoint 
of the insurance representatives and 
Vice Chairman Plummer on the subject 
of insurance, but that no final conclu- 
sion was reached. 





TRAVELERS FIRE SPECIAL 


D. F. Mackenzie has been appointed 
a special agent for the Travelers Fire in 
the Pittsburgh and Wheeling territory, 
effective July 16. Mr. Mackenzie will 
have his headquarters in the Pittsburgh 
branch office and will work under the 
direction of H. M. Eckels, manager for 
the Travelers Fire in western Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. Mr. Macken- 
zie has had a wide experience in the 
fire insurance business, having served the 
last four years as an engineer for the 
Continental in central and eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Previously he was employed 
as inspector and engineer in the Under- 
writers’ Bureau of the Middle and 
Southern States. 





VIRGINIA RATE PROBE 


_Fire insurance rates in Virginia effec- 
tive on June 16, the day before they 
came under the jurisdiction of the State 
Corporation Commission, were ordered 
by the commission last week to be con- 
tinued until September 17. This order 
prevents the fire companies from putting 
into effect, pending an investigation, in- 
crease of 25% for full value insurance 
and 25 to 300% higher rates for policies 
without the co-insurance clause. An in- 
vestigation into the reasonableness of 
fire pneonee rates in Virginia began this 
week, 





HEARING ON RATING BODY 
_Insurance Superintendent James A. 
Beha of New York has set July 31 as 
the date for a hearing on the prelim- 
inary report of the Insurance Depart- 
ment’s examination of the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization. 
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PON every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 

history covering more than two centuries has been 
stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 
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It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 


/ An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the 
MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
gratulated because in the minds of those of good judgment 
) in the insurance world, character and the LONDON 
; ASSURANCE are so closely identified as practically to 
be synonymous terms. 
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Mirabelli On Witness Stand 


(Continued from Page 22) 


he paid the remaining $1,500 to Sara- 
schn and Berman as one-half of the 
$3,000 he was to give them for increas- 
ing the estimate on the Government 
loss. On March 22 when the last of the 
merchandise was removed from the fac- 
tory to the Underwriters Salvage Co., 
Mirabelli said he paid Gutman $200. 
Two days later he contends he gave 
Berman, Sarasohn and Lyons the re- 
maining $1,500 on the $3,000 account. 
For none of these payments did he re- 
ceive any receipts. On his own end 
Mirabelli testified he covered these with- 
drawals of money by padding the pay- 
rolls of his factory. 
Army Paid $2,200 on Its Claim 

In a communication describing the loss 
to the Army goods on a letter head of 
Lyons, Stadholz & Co., the sound value 
was fixed at $59,800 and the loss at 
$14,000. Mirabelli’s name in Berman's 
handwriting appeared on this sheet, he 
testified. On April 11 Mirabelli went 
to Philadelphia and gave a certified 
check to Col. Davis for about $2,230 
as payment in full for the loss to the 
Government. In return he obtained the 
fourteen insurance policies and fourteen 
letters stating that the loss had been 
paid and citing the amount. Mirabelli 
brought these letters back to New York 
to the office of Lyons, Stadholz & Co., 
where he signed fourteen proofs of let- 
ters which he claimed were for $14,000 
instead of $2,200. 

Shortly afterwards Mirabelli said 
Lyons phoned him claiming that he didn’t 
want the fourteen letters for the reason 
that they stated the loss of $2,200 which 
would prevent the adjusters asking for 
$14,000 from the insurance companies. 
Mirabelli was asked to return to Phila- 
delphia to obtain new letters leaving out 
any reference to amounts, but he re- 
fused to do this saying he wanted no 
further contacts with the Government. 

At about this time an agreement was 
reached on the loss to the property 
owned by the Mirabelli Brothers. On 
the machinery the sound value was fixed 
at $10,000 and the loss at $1,000. On 
the inventoried merchandise the sound 
value was $92,000 and the loss was to be 
established after the goods had been 
sold by the Underwriters Salvage Co., 
for the account of the loss. Mirabelli 
testified that he also paid Sarasohn an- 
other $500 and to do this he drew a 
check on his bank for $600 “for account 
of the payroll.” 

Mirabellis Paid Out $11,100 

At a short session of the court on 
Friday Mirabelli testified to paying $500 
also to Berman on April 14. When the 
time came for fixing the loss upon the 
merchandise of the Mirabelli Bros. 
goods Lyons is said to have remarked 
that they would be valued at only 
$76,000. Mirabelli was incensed at this 
low estimate and reminded Lyons of the 
$5,000 paid his firm for assistance on 
the loss. Then Lyons phoned Kling, he 
said, assistant manager at Newark of the 
General Adjustment Bureau, and it was 
agreed to increase this value to $82,000, 
the goods meanwhile being in the pos- 
session of the Underwriters Salvage Co. 
Mirabelli said he signed a note accept- 
ing this as the amount to be paid to 
him after the loss had been completely 
adjusted. 

In all, Mirabelli testified that he paid 
to the various defendants $11,100. 

A few days after this the books of 
the Mirabelli Bros. company were sub- 
poenaed by the district attorney’s office 
of the United States District Court, an 
investigation having been started into 
the circumstances of the adjustment. In 
the course of several telephone conver- 
sations held with Berman Mirabelli 
claimed on the stand that the former 
said, “Are you going to tell your lawyer 
or the district attorney about how much 
money you gave me?” to which Mira- 
belli replied in the affirmative. 

Berman is also alleged to have said 
to Mirabelli before the latter appeared 


before the district attorney, “Don’t for- 
get that the settlement of the loss on 
your goods is for $92,000.” Mirabelli 
testified he nearly fainted at this ad- 
monition because he had agreed to a 
settlement of $82,000 and knew nothing 
about the plan to get $92,000 from the 
fire insurance companies. At a meet- 
ing shortly: after this on a Sunday 
morning in Newark in front of the Elks’ 
Club Mirabelli said Sarasohn asked him 
to tell the investigators that the $5,000 
paid at the Lyons, Stadholz & Co. office 
was in the nature of a fee for.adjusting 
services. 

Because he was going upon a two 
weeks’ vacation one of the other wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, O. N. Oliker, 
manacer of the Jersey City office of 
Chubb Son, was placed upon the 
stand by District Attorney Tuttle to tes- 
tify to the receipt of a notice of loss 
sent to the Federal Insurance Co. 

United States District Attorney Tuttle 
completed his direct examination of 
Mario Mirabelli, one of those indicted 
as a conspirator but used as a witness 
instead of a defendant in this trial, on 
Monday morning, following which the 
cross-examination was. started with 
David L. Podell firing question after 
question at the witness in ean effort to 
get him to contradict some of his earlier 
testimony. Seeking information about 
the character of the witness Podell 
brought out the infcrmation that M‘ra- 
belli had been placed unon the blacklist 
of the United States Government pre- 
vious to the time of the fire because of 
some difficulty over a contract for 
shirts for the army. 

Mirabelli also admitted that he hod 
transferred about $4,000 worth of goods 
frcm his warehouse to the factory where 
the fire had occurred while the inven- 
tory by the Underwriters Salvage Co. 
ws being made up. He had not told 
this previously to the district attorney 
or even to his own counsel he said. 


Change 


Customs and needs have 
changed widely since 
this company was 
founded, and we have 
added desirable policies 
to meet those needs. 
Our policy of friendly 
cooperation with agents, 
however, has never 
changed from the day 
our founders began 


business. 

















With reference to the padding of pay- 
rolls Mirabelli maintained he had never 
before done this and only on this occa- 
sion at the suggestion of some of the 
defendants. He testified that Berman, 
Sarasohn and Lyons were the ones who 
suggested to him every step he took 
which was of a crooked nature. 

Counsel Podell asked why Mirabelli 
went along with the other alleged con- 
spirators after he discovered that a 
crime was being committed, to which 
the witness answered he knew of no 
evil intentions until he discovered his 
goods had been wetted down, and after 
he paid the adjusters the $5,000 he was 
afraid to inform the police. Until a 
marshall from the United States Fed- 
eral Court had been placed at his door “"T 
he told no one about the conspiracy he INSURANCE 


admitted. 
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was unable to understand many of the 
somewhat technical questions shot at 
him by Mr. Podell. This resulted in 
considerable delay and Judge Coleman 
frequently had to interpose in arguments 
between the witness and his cross- 
examiner. 














INSURANCE STOCKS 


APPR SPNLE NN es 


FRANK L. BROKAW & C0. 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C. Hill Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





WESTCHESTER FIRE CHANGE 


Samuel H. Quackenbush, manager of 
the Western department at Chicago of 
the Westchester Fire, has now been 
given supervision over the additional 
states of Kentucky and Tennessee and 
indirect jurisdiction over. Oklahoma. 
Heretofore the two former states have 
reported directly to the home office. In 
the future the general agency of 
Scruggs & Co. of Dallas, Tex., will re- 
port the Oklahoma business to Mr. 
Quackenbush. 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Mortgages...................----- $ 149,834.90 RE LC ae TENT $3,500,000.00 
U.S. Liberty Hone@e. 519,200.00 
Government, City, Railroad and sienna emenen nn 
other Bonds and Stocks................ 67,965,477.50 Reinsurance Reserve ...................----- 21,794,727.64 
sa in — and esperar inc peeeees Losses in Course of Adjustment....... 9,905,412.00 
remiums in Course of Collection.... 8,309,190. ia 
hettines 148,939.12 Commissions and other Items.......... 6,974,000.00 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation 8,505,000.00 
IT Saiithinicecdle eae rntcikcccctinialt 53,964.94 
$80,193,738.67 $80,193,738.67 


NY LV 


Surplus to Policy Holders - - -  $33,014,599.03 





Losses settled and paid since organization over $225,000,000 Losses settled and paid 1927 . . $21,408,822.82 


ISSUES POLICIES AGAINST 


Fire, Marine, Tornado, Earthquake, Flood, Hail, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Inland Marine Transportation, Parcel Post, Automobile 


Agents in Canada, Manila, Shanghai, London and Principal European Cities 


























E. C. Jameson, President 
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Lyman Candee, Vice-President A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 

W. H. Paulison, Vice-President A. G. Cassin, Assistant Secretary 
J. H. Mulvehill, Vice-Pres. and Secy. J. L. Hahn, Assistant Secretary 
J. D. Lester, Vice-President M. J. Volkmann, Local Secretary 











Progress since Consolidation in 1899 
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Assets Reserves Surplus 
I NN II ciinisescelsiticsineepindsteaeieandeadicen $529,282.59 $26,832.54 $3,038.94 
By I I ieicttincecisiii cinslecireniainbiianaiadi 5,255,362.12 1,936,224.86 2,365,363.37 
I cin siinatnsnitriseonacsttcnaplelaienn 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
Ps sinc ssatiiacsscenlacpntcienctncsen 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
PN I ac seassrisnssiinsenisiaceteasiaailisaatalb 80,193,738.67 21,794,727.64 29,514,599.03 
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AMENDED PILFERAGE CLAUSE 





London Institute of Underwriters Acts 
When No Objection Is Made To 
Change in the Wording 


Notice has been given by the Insti- 
tute of London Underwriters that, since 
no objection has been made to the pro- 


posal that the Institute theft, pilferage 
and non-delivery clause should be amend- 
ed, the wording has been altered to read 
as follows: ' ; 

“(a) It is hereby agreed that this poli- 
cy covers risk of theft and/or pilferage 
irrespective of percentage. No liability for 
loss to attach hereto unless notice of 
survey has been given to underwriters’ 
agents within ten days of the expiry of 
risk under the policy. 

“(b) It is hereby agreed that this pol- 
icy covers the risk of non-delivery of 
an entire package for which the liability 
of the shipowner or other carrier is lim- 
ited, reduced or negatived by the Con- 
tract of Carriage by reason of the value 
of the goods. Underwriters to be en- 
titled to any amount recovered from 
the carriers or others in respect of such 
losses (less cost of recovery if any) up 
to the amount paid by them in respect 
of the loss.” 

This clause has been reprinted and has 
adopted in its amended form as from 
Monday, July 16. It is to be known as 
the “Institute Theft, Pilferage, and Non- 
Delivery (Insured Value) Clause.” The 
title is to distinguish it from the pres- 
ent clause. which is to be known as the 
Institute Theft, Pilferage and Non-De- 
livery (Shipping Value) Clause. 





NEW JUTE CLAUSES 





London Institute Will Now Allow Jute 
To Be Covered When Ship Returns 
To Refuge Port 


Following the practice of amending 
existing clauses only twice a year, in 
January and July, the Institute of Lon- 


don Underwriters has now issued a no- 
tice to the effect that as from July 1 
the London Jute Association’s clauses 
will come into use in their revised form. 
This involves the insertion of the words, 
“While awaiting shipment in the ordinarv 
course” between the word “quay” and 
the words “the risk,” in line ten, so that 
the phrase in question now reads. “but 
no risk attaches in port commissioners 
dock or jetty sheds, or on quays while 
awaiting shipment in the ordinary course 
of transit.” 

This amendment has been made with a 
view to permitting jute to be covered 
while temporarily stored in port com- 
missioners’ docks or sheds as a result of 
the putting back of a carrying vessel to 
Calcutta as a port of refuge. The neces- 
sitv for the amendment arose out of an 
actual occurrence. in which a vessel which 
had sailed from Calcutta, had to put back 
damaged hv collision, and the cargo, on 
being discharged, was stored in port com- 
missioners’ sheds. The exclusion of this 
dock and shed risk from the jute policv 
was never intended to operate in such 
cases, being based on the fact that often 
there is such an accumulation of jute 
in the specified places that underwriters 
wonld be very hard hit in the event of a 
conflagration. 

Once a risk has commenced.,. however. 
it would be inequitable to the assured 
to withdraw the protection of the policy 
because unforseen and unavoidable cir- 
cumstances compelled the interest to re- 
turn to the excluded areas. and since 
it is not to be anticipated that a large 
number of vessels put back simultane- 
ously, and unload their cargoes at Cal- 
cutta, the accumulation problem does not 
avise in the case of cargo on vessels 
which have previously sailed. 


New Air Pool 
May Be Enlarged 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Marsh & McLennan for a time, is said 
to have spent the past year studying the 
situation in aviation from an insurance 
standpoint. Mr. Chambers, who was at 
one time commanding officer of the First 
Pursuit Group, has had considerable ex- 
perience with the scientific end of the 
air world. 

The Eastern Underwriter recently 
wrote a number of manufacturers asso- 
ciated with aviation asking them for 
comments on the insurance situation. 
Some of these letters follow: 

Fairchild Airplane Mfg. Corporation, 

Farmingdale, L. I. 

The insurance companies today, who 
are insuring aircraft, seem to be unable 
to understand that there is a wide dif- 
ference in the character, construction 
and safety of various tynes of aircraft 
and that there should be as wide a 
difference in the premiums paid for in- 
surance by various aircraft manufactur- 
ers as there is in the premiums for life 
insurance policies for men of different 
ages. We, as manufacturers of aircraft, 
of course, have made a careful study not 
only of our own aircraft, but our com- 
petitors, and are sure that some aircraft 
are not airworthy: are what we consider 
tricky planes; and the chances for acci- 
dents are much greater than in others. 
IT am only stating this to bring out the 
point that real intellicent insnection bv 
the insurance companies should be made 
so that aircraft that is not airworthy 
should pay the higher premiums or be 
refused insurance altogether. 

In closing I might sav that we believe 
the insurance sifnation is holding un the 
ale and exnansion of the aircraft in- 
dustrv and is a matter that should be 
intelligently handled in order to insure 
the normal and healthy expansion of 
the business. 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Inasmuch as we are only manufactur- 
ers of aircraft engines, and do not manu- 
facture aircraft or operate them or in- 
terest in the insurance situation is in- 
direct. but nevertheless keen. 

From contact with numerous operators 
of aircraft we understand that insurance 
coverage for fire. theft, emplovers’ lia- 
bilitv, etc.. for airplanes on the ground 
without the enrine runnine, hangars, 
shops and all other ground eanipment 
is heine handled in a thoroughly satis- 
factory wav bv a large number of com- 
panies. The nreohlem here is prohahly 
not verv much different from that of in- 
surine service stations. renoir shons and 
garages on the ground. The insurance 
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A young man with several years’ training in facultative or marine 
underwriting to join the staff of a well established Firm as Assistant to 
Underwriter. An exceptional opportunity for a capable and well educated 
young man with the right background to acquire a special knowledge 

| He must have had training in actual insurance 
underwriting along facultative non-bureau lines and be able to dictate 
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companies can undoubtedly do a great 
deal of good by advising the operators 
of aircraft as to lay out of their equip- 
ment, heating devices, storage of gaso- 
lene used for cleaning purposes, etc. 

The problem of insuring aircraft and 
personnel in flight is coupled with the 
insurance of aircraft and personnel on 
the ground whenever the engine or en- 
gines constituting the power plant are 
being run. Both in flight and on the 
ground you have certain risks to em- 
ployes, passengers and bystanders from 
a running engine and a whirling pro- 
peller. If the aircraft is in motion on 
the ground, additional risks are obvi- 
ously involved. 

The main problem seems to boil down 
to the selection of preferred risks among 
the operators of aircraft. Most of them 
desire insurance against all possible 
risks, but do not always insure as the 
premium rates at present are so high 
for some of these risks. 

The problem of selecting preferred 
risks seems to have been greatly sim- 
plified by the rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Department of Com- 
merce, which necessitates the licensing of 
aircraft and pilots used in interstate com- 
merce. Many states seem to be on the 
point of passing laws of a more or less 
uniform nature which will simply require 
that aircraft operators, their machines 
and their pilots operating wholly within 
one state, shall obtain licenses and regu- 
lar inspections from the Federal Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In other words, they 
will accept Federal licenses in place of 
state licenses, which makes for uniform- 
ity. If the underwriters of aircraft risks 
will employ men who know a lot about 
aircraft and pilots, there seems to be 
no reason why the regular underwriting 
should not be limited first to airplanes 
and pilots licensed and inspected by the 
Department of Commerce, and second to 
preferred risks selected from the licensed 
operators who show evidence that they 
take particular care in the selection and 
examination of pilots and in the main- 
tenance and operation of their airways. 


Colonial Air Transport, Inc., 
New York City 
While we are not airplane manufac- 
turers but operators of air transport 
routes, we have since the inception of 
our service in July, 1926, carried full cov- 
erage including theft, fire, wind and tor- 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admited Assets, $6,034,982.98 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $9,771,118.88 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,363,929.39 | 
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nado, accidental damage, passenger lia- 
bility, public liability and property dam- 
age. 

The Independence Companies of 
Philadelphia have been writing full cov- 
erage in the seven above forms and s0 
we have done business with them. They 
have always acted fairly and in a spirit 
of co-operation. 

We feel that the strides being made 
by the industry will within a short time 
furnish the spread necessary for rates 
materially lower than those in existence 
at present. 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Hartford 

As manufacturers of aircraft engines 
only it is difficult for us to have first 
hand information on the insurance re- 
quirements for the operation of aircraft. 
We have, however, one problem in in- 
surance which we would like to bring to 
your attention. 

In the course of our operations we 
have to maintain a field service force 
and also a test plane for experimental 
work with engines. These field service 
men and employes operating and flying 
with the test plane must, of course, be 
covered by compensation insurance. In 
this class of insurance, I think the rates 
for individuals who fly occasionally or 
regularly are exorbitant. At present 
our rate per $100 for each machine shop 
employe is approximately 80 cents, while 
the rate per $100 on our field service 
and flying personnel is approximately 
$13. This. we believe. is entirely out 
of line with the risk involved. 


Advance Aircraft Co., Troy, Ohio 


We believe that aviation has been re- 
tarded to a certain extent on account 
of the insurance problems. 

We realize, however, that aviation is 
hardly old enough for the insurance 
companies to gather sufficient past rec- 
ords to enable them to do justice in ex- 
tablishing their various rates on the dif- 
ferent hazards involved. The results are 
that they are inclined to place the rates 
fully hich in order to play safe. 

The kinds of insurance which aviation 
is interested in, and their order of im- 
portance as set out by the writer, are as 
follows: 

1. Public Liability 
2. Property damage 
3. Fire and windstorm. 

Travel Air Mfg. Co., Wichita, Kan. 

In our opinion airplane insurance rates 
at present are prohibitive. © When 
the insurance companies can see their 
way clear to bring the rates down to 
a reasonable figure, everyone concerned 
will be benefited. 








A PLAN TO FIND STOLEN CARS 

A new system for detecting stolen 
automobiles has been adopted by_ the 
Virginia state division of motor vehicles 
and is proving highly efficient, according 
to James M. Hayes, Jr. 

A daily sheet printed on a mimeograph 
is also mailed to all officers, listing new 
thefts of cars in Virginia and those re- 
ported to the division of motor vehicles 
from other states. The motor vehicle 
division has thirty-eight motor cycle of- 
ficers and fifteen others in automobiles 
on the highways. These men are on ‘the 
alert for stolen automobiles day an 
night on all the main highways of the 
state. Recoveries of stolen cars by 


state officers are now averaging from 
75 to 80%. 
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| CASUALTY Anv SURETY NEWS 








Allen Speaks on His 
Impressions of Europe 


MARKED CHANGE IN CONDITIONS 





Tells Connecticut Gathering That Agents 
Here Must Select Business More 
Carefully “On Firing Line” 





Considerable interest was shown in 
the talk made by E. M. Allen, executive 
vice-president of the National Surety, 
before the mid-year meeting of the Con- 
necticut Association of Insurance 
yesterday at Norwich, Conn., inasmuch 
as it is Mr. Allen’s first public appear- 
ance since his trip abroad this summer. 
All over Europe he noted marked 
changes in conditions which have been 
gradual since the close of the war and 
which will eventually have a decided ef- 
fect on world markets. England, for 
example, cannot feed itself and its se- 


vere coal strike has resulted in the 
strangulation of one of the country’s 
most important industries. Industrial 
expansion in France and Germany is now 
under way on a large scale with old 
machinery being ripped out and modern 
American machinery taking its place. 

Similarly, in the United States Mr. 
Allen pointed out changes in conditions 
which have existed for generations. not 
only in industry but in insurance affairs. 
He sounded a word of caution when he 
referred to the apparent trend towards 
branch offices as a means of retailing 
insurance and on this point he said: “If 
this comes about it will be because the 
agents of America have not kept pace 
with the changing conditions.” 


American Underwriting Methods 
Criticized 

While in L ondon, conversing casually 
with a British insurance executive on 
the subject of reinsurance, Mr. Allen 
said he received the surprise of his life 
when this man without any warning 
whatever remarked: “We would not be 
particularly interested in reinsuring any 
part of the regular run of business from 
America. Your system is all wrong in 
the States. Your agents are not under- 
writers but premium getters. They make 
no effort to select the business that is 
offered to their companies. 

“We claim that the English system de- 
velops experienced, qualified underwrit- 
ers so that the loss ratios under our 
system are much lower than is the case 
with you. Your companies are required 
to write accommodation lines for agents 
and write whatever the agents offer at 
the demands of their customers which 
inevitably leads to high losses.” 

Mr. Allen said his reaction was im- 
mediate; all his natural instincts as an 
agent were outraged. He explained the 
agency system to this British executive 
and pointed out that most of the agents 
of \merica were studious, qualified, in- 
terested insurance men who understood 
their business thoroughly and who of- 
fered no lines to their companies in 
which they did not have full confidence 
themselves. The indictment against the 
American Agency System, however, was 
not without its effect on him. 

Continuing his talk, Mr. Allen empha- 


Agents 


sized that changing conditions demand 
that agents select business more careful- 
ly “on the firing line.” And if agents 
fail in their selection, he added, it is 
probable that companies will find it ex- 
pedient and necessary to adopt other 
means of providing for it. 

Changing Conditions in Surety Field 

As far as fire insurance is concerned 
he felt that the agents were well quali- 
fied to handle this line as the business is 
fairly well standardized and it is not dif- 
ficult for the average agent to keep him- 
self informed on all that is necessary 
for the proper care of his fire business. 
But a different story must be told in 
surety and fidelity where the develop- 
ment has been rapid in the past twenty 
vears. Surety companies are now writ- 
ing lines that were unheard of five and 
ten years ago and in Mr. Allen’s opin- 
ion the successful surety agent will be 
the man who studies every new form 
of coverage offered and who qualified 
himself as a salesman of these new lines 
to the customers in his community. 

Concluding his talk, Mr. Allen said: 
“As insurance agents you will have 
nothing to fear from branch offices nor 
from the natural changing conditions in 
the insurance world if you justifv your 
position and your calling and demon- 
strate your service and usefulness to 
your companies and to the insuring p'b- 
lic. But if you fail to keep pace with 
new conditions and new forms, you will 
be brushed aside and your place will be 
taken by someone more efficient, more 
capable and better informed insurance- 
wise. 

“T believe that the condition 
insurance world today is reaching an 
acute stage. We have seen it coming 
for a long time but I doubt if we have 
prepared ourselves properly for it. 
There is yet time if insurance agents 
will make up their minds that they have 
no sinecure as far as the public is con- 
cerned. 

“The American Agency System has 
come through many vears of strugele 
and it must continue its upward march.” 


in the 





GEORGE S. HORN’S NEW POST 





Joins New York Branch of American 
Automobile on August 1 as Under- 
writer; His Career 
R. S. Choate, branch manager for the 
American Automobile in New York City, 
is strengthening his underwriting and 
production staff on August 1 by the ad- 
dition of George F. Horn who will be 

in the capacity of an underwriter. 

Mr. Horn has had twelve years’ expe- 
rience in the casualty business, his lat- 
est connection being with the Zurich’s 
New York office as an underwriter from 
which position he is resigning to join 
forces with the American Automobile. 


He started his company work with the 
Employers’ Liability, then joined the 
London Guarantee & Accident. following 
which he was with the Fidelity & De- 
posit for a time. He has had various 
underwriting and production capacities 
with these companies and for some time 
has specialized in the automobile end of 
the business. He is well known and 
liked in metropolitan circles. 





























Zurich Plans $2,000,000 
Capital Jump In Fall 


PROPOSAL PRESENTED BY NAEF 








Plan Stock Issue of 10,000 Shares Which 
Will Be Voted on at Special Meeting 
of Stockholders Abroad 





R. M. Naef, general manager of the 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Co., 
Ltd., abroad, has sent out a letter to 
stockholders of the company advising 
them of a proposal made this month by 
the executive committee of the Zurich 


’ for an increase in its capital stock from 


the present figure of 20,000,000 francs 
Swiss to 30,000,000 francs Swiss which, 
figured in United States currency at the 
present rate of exchange, would mean 
an increase from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000. 

This proposal is to be presented at a 
general meeting of Zurich stockholders 
to be called in the Fall and Mr. Naef 
has advised them ahead of time in order 
that they may be thoroughly advised of 
what has been planned. 

It is expected that there will be an 
issue of 10,000 new shares of stock at a 
nominal (par) value of 1,000 francs 
Swiss each ($190), paid up to the extent 
of 50%, which will mean that the stock- 


holders will get each new share of stock 
for 700 francs Swiss ($133). 


1 Share of New for Every 2 Shares 
of Old 

The right of subscribing to the new 
shares will be reserved for stockholders 
of record and for every two shares of 
old stock held, they will have the right 
to exchange them for one share of the 
new stock. 

Following approval of Zurich stock- 
holders at the meeting in the Fall, Mr. 
Naef plans to complete the details in 
connection with the new issue by the end 
of the year. 

At the close of 1926 the home office of 
the Zurich had a capital and surplus of 
$13,520,918, of which $2,000,000 was paid- 
up capital. Its assets were $43,025,277. 
The new stock issue will bring the capi- 
tal of the company up to a figure more 
in keeping with the big surplus which 
has been maintained for some time and 
will also have a beneficial effect unon the 
Zurich’s United States branch which, at 


the close of 1927, had assets of $17,164,- 
844 and a surplus of $1,500,000. 

The Zurich’s scope of operations is 
wide flung and both here and abroad it 
is considered as well among the leaders 
in the casualty field. In fact, its stand- 
ing abroad is second to none. Its gen- 
eral manager, R. M. Naef, was recently 
on a visit to this country and during his 
stay he had an opportunity to visit the 
Chicago head office, the New York 
branch and meet many of the company’s 
agents. 





Beha Served Certiorari Order 


On Revocation Of Bloom’s License 

At a special term of the Supreme 
Court held in the Bronx, before Judge 
Louis D. Gibbs, a certiorari order was is- 
sued and served upon James A. Beha, 
superintendent of insurance, relative to 
the revocation of the license of Maxi- 
milian Bloom, transacting business as M. 
J. Bloom & Co. The order’ is return- 
able in twenty days and the court will 
review the superintendent’s action on its 
merits. 

Revocation of this license was made 
on June 12, for violation of section 65 
of the insurance law, in giving a rebate 
of 15% to Samuel Schwartz on a policy 
of the New Amsterdam Casualty, and in 
advising Mr, Schwartz to give a fictitious 
out-of-town address so as to take advan- 
tage of the difference between city and 
country rates, and having given a re- 
ceipt stating that the risk was bound 
with the New Amsterdam when it was 
actually bound in the Massachusetts 
Bonding, according to the State Depart- 
ment’s findings. 





1ST WRITTEN EXAM AUG. 7 

The first examination tests under the 
amendment to Section 143, of the insur- 
ance laws of New York state, requiring 
brokers to take a written examination 
before they can be licensed, will be held 
August 7, at 10 o’clock in the morning, 


at the Municipal Building, New York 
City. William Nangle of the department 


will conduct the examinations. 





GET SWETT, ROLPH & CRAWFORD 

Swett, Rolph & Crawford, one of the 
leading general agencies in San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed underwriting 
agents for the International Reinsurance 
in northern California. This agency will 
have complete authority to quote rates to 
agents and brokers and bind all excess 
risks acceptable to the company. 
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Detroit Medical Men 
In Altruistic Movement 


TO FORM MUTUAL COMPANY 

Its Purpose Would Be to Guarantee 

Adequate Hospital and Medical Facili- 
ties to Detroit Factory Workers 





The Michigan insurance department 


has received tentative plans of a new 


mutual casualty company, being organ- 
ized by a Detroit group now operating 
the Detroit Medical which 
would appear to be offering as nearly a 


Service, 


pure altruistic form of insurance 
erage as has been yet devised. 

The new mutual, which would be 
called the Detroit Medical Mutual In- 
surance Association, would be operated 
on an assessment basis and would guar- 
antee adequate hospitalization, medical 
and surgical care for industrial workers 
in Detroit factories. The Medical 
Service, headed by Dr. Frederick H. 
Busby, who would also head the new 
carrier under the present slate of offi- 
cers, has been working exclusively with 
factory employes, most of whom, it has 
been found, are unprepared financially 
for extended illness or disabilities of va- 
rious sorts. Dr. Busby, who resigned 
from the International Health Board of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, to organize 
the Detroit work, believes that this con- 
dition can be solved, in part, at least, 
by a properly administered mutual 
health and accident carrier which will 
provide, during days of steady employ- 
ment for the many, for the ills that 
overtake the relative few. 

The scheme, as outlined to department 
officials, would minimize as much as 
possible under the law the disability 
benefits to be paid in order to provide 
adequately for the expenses of pure 
medical, surgical, and nursing service. 
Strict medical examination of all appli- 
cants for coverage under the plan is 
contemplated in order that the mutual 
may not early be saddled with poor 
risks who would eat rapidly into the 
available capital and would force pro- 
hibitive assessments. 

Policy forms and the articles of asso- 
ciation have not been definitely settled 
upon as yet and the department has, 
of course, not given a certificate of au- 
thority until these details have been car- 
ried out in full. Officers of the mutual, 
however, according to list submitted to 
the department includes: Dr. Busby, 
president; Dr. Clarence E. Thompson, 
medical director: Dr. Douglas Haddock, 
vice-president; Glenn R. Chaffee, D.D.S., 
secretary; Dr. Frank Townsend, treas- 
urer: Josephine E. Woolard and Helen 
A. McNinch, additional ee 


BONDING COMPANY WINS SUIT 


The Massachusetts 3onding was 
awarded judgment for $24,166.93 against 
Milton H. Blount, former treasurer of 
Chaffee county, Colorado, and his dep- 
uty Howard K. Frey, in the district 
court at Denver, Julv 21, Judge James 
C. Starkweather presiding. 

The company bonded Blount and 
Frey for $50,000. Frey was convicted 
of being $23,000 short and is serving a 
term in the penitentiary. The company 
paid the shortage and sued the men 
As neither of the defendants appeared 
in court, judgment was awarded by de- 
ault. 


cov- 


V. EVAN GRAY TO RESIGN 


V. Evan Gray, chairman of the Cana- 
dian Autamobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion who has been a figure in casualty 
affairs in Canada ever since he was in- 
surance superintendent of Ontario, is go- 
ing to resign at the close of the vear 
to give his entire time to his private 
legal practice. Mr. Gray has also been 
chairman of the Canadian Casualty Un- 
derwriters’ Association. He will, how- 
ever, serve both organizations as coun- 
sel. 
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Contracts offered with Patent Protection. 





Patent Pirates—men, who although not bloodthirsty in their methods of acquir- 
ing gold as the bold marauders of yore, reap great fortunes for their practice 
of infringing on the laws of patents and trademarks. 


In the’ past these thieves of the high sea were driven from the civilized world 
through the efforts of a combined attack upon them by the various nations. 
Today the Patent Pirate is being routed through the Defensive and Protective 


An increase in income awaits brokers and agents who can realize the advant- 
ages to be gained by having this valuable protection offer. 


Communicate at once with 


AMERICAN PATENT PROTECTION CORPORATION 
Charles H. Remington, President 
Suites 1801-1805 and 1811-13, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Telephones: Vanderbilt 10381-10382-10383 








Pioneer In Non-Can 


(Continued from Page 14) 

“The original form of coverage pro- 
vided for the payment monthly of an 
indemnity, for an unlimited period of 
total disability—for the balance of life, 
should such disability continue that long 
—caused either by bodily injury or sick- 
ness, benefits to commence after the first 
three months of disability. A flat pre- 
mium of $20 was fixed for each one hun- 
dred dollars’ monthly indemnity, up to 
the age limit of sixty, and with an in- 
demnity limit of $1,000 per month. 
These policies were first placed on the 
market in August, 1918, and had a ready 
sale from the beginning. 

“To meet popular demand, a_ little 
later non-cancellable policies were issued 
also with two months, one month, two 
weeks and no elimination periods. Com- 
petition soon entered the field, and in 
order to meet this competition the cov- 
erage was extended to provide for the 
payment of the full monthly indemnity 
for life, in the event of the loss of two 
limbs, or the sight of both eyes, with 
the payment for life of 25% of the 
monthly indemnity in the event of the 
loss of one limb, and 10% in the event 
of the loss of the sight of one eye. Also, 
the age limit was extended to sixty-five. 

Rate Changes Made 

“The Pacific Mutual was really pio- 
neering in this new field, and did not 
have a true actuarial basis upon which 
to build its first premiums. In 1921, 
after having gathered an experience of 
over two years, it became evident that 
the rate charged was not adequate. Ex- 
perience also demonstrated that instead 
of a flat premium at all ages, the pre- 
mium should be graduated by ages, as 
in life insurance practice. It was also 
deemed advisable to limit the amount 
of indemnity issued to five hundred dol- 
lars per month, and to discontinue the 
issuance of the no-elimination form. 
These changes were all made and the 
age limit was fixed at fifty-five, with re- 
newal through age sixty-one. 

“As a large amount of insurance was 
written and the company’s experience 
widened, the necessity for further 
changes became apparent, and in July, 
1926, a new issue of non-cancellable pol- 
icies was put out, their coverage broad- 
ened by the addition of a partial disabil- 
ity indemnity and a hospital indemnity 


feature. The premium rates were ad- 
justed upward in accordance with ex- 
perience and to provide the additional 
benefits. 

Three Months’ Elimination Plan Favored 

“The non-cancellable policy has been 
a popular one with the class of insurers 
for whom it is intended. There were, at 
the close of 1927, approximately 38,000 
business and professional men carrying 
this form of insurance with the Pacific 
Mutual, a select group of citizens scat- 
tered throughout the United States. The 
three months’ elimination is the plan 
they have preferred. In 1927, 73% of 
the non-cancellable policies sold were 
on this plan. The two weeks’ elimina- 
tion plan was sold but little and was 
withdrawn, leaving but three forms, 
with one, two, and three months’ elim- 
ination periods, in the market. 

“This policy has been equally popular 
with the field force of the Pacific Mu- 
tual. It has been an important feeder 
for the life department’s business; as 
being something new and desirable it has 
given the company’s representatives an 
entree to the best class o1 insurers and 
has resulted in the sale of life insurance 
also in many cases. From August, 1918, 
to the end of 1927, the company collected 
$15,000,000 in non-cancellable premiums. 
The business has shown a steady in- 
crease from year to year.” 
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Is the Home: Office 
Alive to Your 
Problems? 


T IS DIFFICULT for 
the man in the Home 
Office to appreciate your 
problems in the field un- 
less he can get them from 
your standpoint. Close 
contact with agents, plus 
a readiness to be sympa: 
thetic to agents’ prob 
lems, has created in the 
U. S. F. and G. field 
force a spirit that is prop- 
erly reflected in increas 
ing premium volume. 
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Bureau Librarian Shows 6 Month 
Trend In Insurance Literature 


Miss Mildred B. Pressman, who keeps 
track of all kinds of literature on insur- 
ance and its related subjects in her ca- 
pacity as librarian of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
presents below a six month compilation 
of the publications received from January 
to July. Among the subjects which have 
been written about the most are: air- 
craft insurance, automobile insurance and 
accidents, casualty insurance, dust haz- 
ards, industrial accidents, mortality sta- 
tistics, safety education, and suretyship. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION: Safety and pro- 
duction: An engineering and _ statistical 
study of the relationship between industrial 
safety and production. By American En- 
gineering Council, Published by Harper 
Bros., New York, 1928. 414 p. 

AIRCRAFT INSURANCE: Development of 
aviation insurance: Reviewing the history 
of coverage of aircraft hazards in the U. S 
By Stephen B. Sweeney. In Journal of 
American Insurance, April, 1928, pp. 10:30. 

Insurance and aviation: An address by Nor- 
man R. Moray, Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity. June, 1928. 12 page mimeo. 

1928 Automobile and Aircraft Insurance Sell- 
ing number: Special edition of The Eastern 
Underwriter, May 4, 1928, The Eastern 
py gag 110 Fulton Street, New York. 


42 p 

AU TOMOBILE ACCIDENTS: Accident Facts: 
1928. Issued by National Safety Council, 
108 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 1928. 

An analysis of highway accidents; their causes 
and methods of prevention. C. M. Up- 
ham: American Road Builders’ Assn., 37 
West 39th Street, N. Y. 1928. 4 p. mimeo. 

Preventing commercial vehicle accidents. By 
Policyholders Service Bureau. Metropoli- 
tan Life, New York, 1928. 12 p. 

A year’s damage by autos, 1927. Connecticut 
State Dep’t of Motor Vehicles: Bulletin No. 
53, Hartford, April 2, 1928. 

AUTOMOBILE INSU RANCE: Automobile in- 


surance number, National Underwriter, 
April 13, 1928. 64 p. 
Contingent Automobile Insurance. W. T. 


shby, Globe Indemnity, Newark, N. J., 
1928. p. 

1928 Automobile and Aircraft Insurance Sell- 
ing: Special edition of The Eastern Under- 
writer, May 4, 1928. 42 p. Partial con- 
eg Reducing Cost of Fleet Insurance, 

26; Can’t Understand Mutual Dividends, 
b. Holbrook, p. 35; Contingent Automobile 
Insurance, KS Keeler, Pp. 22. 

BAKELITE ‘PRODUCTS: Manufacture _ of 
bakelite products. Retail Credit Co., In- 
dustry Report, June, 1928. 6 p. 

— a POISONING: Benzol poisoning. A. 
. McBride. In Safety Engineering, May, 
iste pp. 190-193. : 

Chronic benzol poisoning among women in- 
dustrial workers: A study of the women 
exposed to benzol fumes in six factories. 
HS E. Smith. In _ Journal of Industrial 

ygiene, March, 1928, pp. 73-93. 

CARBON MONOXIDE: Carbon monoxide haz- 
ard in commercial garages and automobile 
repair shops. In Monthly Labor Review, 
January, 1928, pp. 89-90. 

Health hazard a ¥ from automobile gas. 
Statement by H. S. Cumming, U. S. Public 
gg! a bg U. S. Daily, April 7, 


iE 
cast. ALITY INSURANCE: Best’s insurance 
reports (casualty and miscellaneous) upon 
American and foreign stock companies, 
American mutual companies, state funds 
and assessment associations. 15th annual 
edition, 1928-9. Published by A. M. Best 
Caz New York, 1928. asa 

Casualty insurance. By 7° “Crobaugh and 
A. E._ Redding. Pabliched by Prentice- 
Hall, New York, 1928. 773 p. 

Casualty insurance: Workmen’s compensation, 
public tiability, automobile accident and 
health, burglary, plate glass, power plant, 
forgery, credit and other lines, by C. A. 
Kulp. Published by Ronald Press, New 
_ York, 1928. 610 p. 
asualty experience exhibit for the year end- 
ing, December 31, 1927, compiled from 
copies of casualty. experience exhibit filed 
vith the N. Y. Insurance Dept., by Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
cerwriters, New York, May 15, 1928. 18 
Dp. mimeo. 

Handy chart of casualty, surety and_miscel- 
‘neous insurance companies showing the 
financial standing and business for ten 
years ee qonueey 1, 1928. 


1 .> cleaning fle at i. E. Newell. 
{n Weekly Underwriter & Insurance Press, 
May 5, 1928. Pp. 988-990. 

COAl, MINES: Coal mine fatalities in the 
U. S.: 1926. U. S. Bureau of Mines: 
bulletin N. 283, Washington: U. S. govern- 
ment printing office, 1928. 121 p 

‘rds in connection with concentrated coal 

ning. D. Harrington, U. S. Bureau of 

ines: Inf. Circular No. 6070. Washing- 

ton: U. S. Gov’t printing office May, 1928. 
Pp. mimeo, 

Safety in coal mining; a handbook, G. S. 






Rice, U. S. Bureau of Mines: Bulletin 
. 277. Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing office, 1928. 141 p. 


State laws relating to coal-mine timbering. 
J. W. Paul and J. N. Geyer. U.S. Bureau 
of Mines: Tech; paper No. 421. Washing- 


ton: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1928. 57 p. 

CO-INSURANCE: Non-insured and_non-insur- 
able loss. C. A. Kulp. In Journal of 
American Insurance, June, 1928, pp. 11- 
13; 28 

COMPULSORY AUTOMOBILE INSUR- 


ANCE: Compulsory automobile liability _in- 
surance. By E. J. Donegan. In The 
Eastern CGakwried. March 23, March 30, 
April 6, 1928, pp. 39, 36, 35 respectively, 
Reprinted by Metropolitan Casualty Co., 
New York, 1928. 22 p 

How law works in Mnapieuntex W. C. Hill. 
In National Underwriter: Automobile In- 
surance Number, April 13, 1928, pp. 13-14; 
63-64. Social aspects by Frederick Rich- 

ardson. Same, pp. 15-16. 

DEFERRED PAYMENT PROTECTION: Pre- 
miums and reserves for deferred payment 
protection. J. M. Powell. In Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society Proceedings, November, 


1927, pp. 64-77. 

DITCHING AND EXCAVATING: Safety in 
ditching and excavating. G. Hess. In 
boggy 2 Safety Journal. January, 1928, 


4. 

pust HAZARDS: Effects of dust ars coal 
trimmers. By E. L. Collis and J. C. Gil- 
christ. In Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 

April, 1928, pp. 101-110. 
Health of workers in dusty trades. I. Health 
of workers in a Portland Cement Plant. 
By L. R. Thompson, D. K. Brundage and 
others. U. S. Public Health Service: Bul- 
letin No. 176. Washington: U. S. Gov- 


ernment printing office, 1928, 138 p. 

ELECTRICITY HAZARDS: Dangers from 
static electricity in the handling of sol- 
vents. By Backhaus. In National 
Safety Council: Trans., 1927, Vol. I, pp. 
581-7. 


Fatal accidents from electric shock in recent 
years in the U. S. and Canada, in Eng- 
land and Wales and in Switzerland. In 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene, April, 1928, 
pp. 111-116. 

Prevention of high voltage hazards on cus- 
tomers’ premises. By W. Wagner. In Na- 
toinal Safety Council: Trans., 1927. Vol. 
II, pp. 581-96. 

ETHYL GASOLINE: Experimental studies on 
the effect of ethyl gasoline and its com- 
bustion products. Report to the General 
Motors Research Corp., and the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corp. By R. Sayers, and 
others. U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1927, 447 p. 

EXTRA-TERRITORIAL PROBLEMS: Work- 
men’s Compensation and the conflict of 
law. By R. H. Dwan. In Monthly Labor 
Review, March, 1928, pp. 528-545. 

RADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS: Statistical 
analysis of highway railroad_ grade _cross- 
ing accidents in 1926. Ly Public Roads, 
January, 1928, pp. 231-242 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS: " Accident rates, 
by type of injury, for various industries, 


1926. In Monthly Labor Review, Janu- 
ary, 1928, pp. 73-80. 

American Standards for accident statistics 
}. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics: Tenta- 
tive draft. Washington: U. S. Government 
printing office, 1928, 39 p. 

fas the industrial accident rate declined 
since 1923? By L. A. De Blois. In Cas- 


ualty Actuarial Society: Proceedings, No- 
vember, 1927, pp. 84-96. Same, in Best’s 
Insurance News, January 10, 1928, pp. 355- 
362. Reprint, 12 p. 

How machines injure workers. In Indus- 
a — (N. Y. S.) March, 1928, pp. 
17t; 

Industrial accident experience of members of 
National Safety Council. Published by the 
National Safety Council, Chicago, 1928, 


p. 
Origin of accidents. By W. H. Heinrich. 
In Travelers Standard, June, 1928, pp. 121- 


237. 

INFLAMMABLE LIQUIDS AND GASES: 
Dangerous shipments; some hints for the 
safe transportation of explosive and _ in- 
flammable materials. B. L. Huestis. In 
ag Safety News, June, 1928. pp. 
19-21; le 

Limits of inflammability of gases and vapors. 
y H. F. Coward and G. W. Jones. U. S. 
Bureau of Mines: Bull. No. 279. Wash- 
ington: Government printing office, 1928. 


p. 

Overcoming the menace of flammable prod- 
ucts. G, F. Prussing. In National Safe- 
ty News, February, 1928. pp. 9-10. 

Regulations for the construction of rooms, 


cabinets and outside houses for the stor 
age of flammable liquids. In National Fire 
Protection Assn. Proceedings, 1927. pp. 
179-215. 
Spray application of flammable 
terials. ¢ 
Protection Assn.: 


finishing ma- 
Newell. In National Fire 
Quarterly, April, 1928. 


pp. 350-80. 

INSTALMENT NOTE GUARANTEES: Instal- 
ment note guarantees by surety companies. 
L. E. Mackall. In Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety: Proceedings, November, 1927. pp. 


105-116. 

LEAD POISONING: 
L. Hoffman. 
1928. pp. 235-7 

A new test for industrial lead poisoning. By 
Carey McCord. . Bureau of Labor 
Statistics: Bulletin No. 460. Washington: 

S. Government printing office, 1928. 33 p. 

Significance of the lead line in the diagno- 
sis of lead poisoning - M. R. Mayers. In 
Industrial Hygiene Bulletin (New York), 
March, 1928, pp. 33. 

MORTALITY STATISTICS: Economic status 
and health; a review and study of the rele- 
vant morbidity and mortality data. U. = 
Public Health Service. Washington: U. S. 
Government printing office, 1927. 74 p. Pub- 
lic Health Bulletin No. 165. 

A historical retrospect of expectation of life— 

. Im Statistical Bulletin (Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co.), March, 1928. pp. 5-8. 

Mortality experience of the International Ty- 
pographical Union, 1927. F. L. Hoffman. 
In Monthly Labor Review, April, 1928. 
pp. 770-3. 

Mortality study of impaired lives; (a) In- 
termittent or irregular pulse; (b) rapid 
pulse. In Actuarial Society of America: 
Trans. October, 1927. pp. 231-7 


Lead poisoning hazard. F. 
In Safety Engineering, June, 


Mortality Tables constructed upon the ex- 
perience under group policies. R 
Cammack. In Actuarial Society: Trans. 
October, 1927. pp. 247-61 


Occupational mortality. Arthur Hunter. In 
rece Society of crs Trans. Octo- 
ber, 1927. pp. 180-19 

MORTG AGE GUARAN T EES: , Guaranteeing 
first mortgage real estate bonds. B. 
McConnell. In Casualty Actuarial Society: 
Proceedings, November, 1927. pp. 97-104. 

Mortgage bond guarantees. FE. J. Donegan. 
In Weekly Underwriter and Insurance 
Press, March 24, 1928. pp. 651-53; 56. 

How Donnegan views mortgage guar: intees. In 


Eastern Underwriter. January, 1928, p. 43. 
MUSCLE STRAINS: Muscle Strains: How 
they occur and points in prevention. C. G 


Johnson. In Western Safety Journal. Janu- 
ary, 1928, pp. 13-14; 39-40 
NEGLIGENCE (LAW: Law of negligence in 
relation to public liability. E. M. Biddle. 
oe Indemnity Insurance Co. o 
North America, 1927, 23 p. 
PAY "ROLL AUDITING: 


“Auditing Payrolls. In 
Uscasco Bulletin, February, 1928. Vol. 5, 


No. 
Payroll ‘auditing. D. L. Belcher. In Cas- 
ualty ean ee : Proceed. Novem- 


ver, 1927. pp. 83. 
INDUSTRIAL POISONS: Arsine intoxications: 
A case of suspected poisoning in the steel 


industry. C. W. Muehlberger and others. 
In Journal of Industrial Hygiene, May, 
1928. pp. 137-146 

Gases from blasting in tunnels and metal 


mine drifts. By E. D. Gardner and others. 
U. S. Bureau of Mines: Bulletin No. 287. 
Washington: U. Government printing 
office, 1927. 96 p 

Industrial poisoning and diseases in British 
factories, 1926. In Safety Engineering, 
April, 1928. pp. 159-160. 

Noxious gases and the principles of respira- 
tion influencing their action. By Hender- 
son, Yandell and Haggard. New York: 
Chemical Catalog Co., 1927. 220 p. 

RECIPROCAL INSURANCE: Laws regulating 
automobile reciprocals exchanges require 
strengthening. In Best’s ieee News, 
April 10, 1928. p. 536-5 

Non-assessable contracts of vesleaieil and in- 
ter-insurance exchanges not to be _ per- 
mitted in the State of Penna. Best’s In- 
surance News, June 11, 1928. pp. 73-75. 

The reciprocal exchange and the simple-mind- 
ed business man. C. Murray. In Budget, 
May, 1928. pp. 2-4. 

REINSURANCE: Position of the reinsurance 
company in the casualty business. W. V 
Greene. In Casualty Actuarial Society: 
Proceed., November, 1927. pp. 36-63. Same 
in Best’s Insurance News, April 10, 1928. 
p. 53 540-548. 

RESERV 2S: Faking statements by skimping re- 
serves. In Best’s Insurance News, April 
10, 1928. p. 535-6. 

Method for setting up reserve to cover in- 
curred but not reported loss liability. N. C 
Black. In Casualty Act. Soc. Proceed., 
November, 1927. pp. 9-26. 

Required reserves ‘of. stock casualty and sure- 











Georgia Casualty Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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COMPLETE CASUALTY INSURANCE SERVICE 
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ty companies. Prepared by C. E. Heath. 
_ Insurance Society of New York. 1927. 
8 p. 

Reserves for incurred but not reported losses. 
In Best’s Insurance News. January 10, 
1928. p. 362-3. 

SAFETY EDUCATION: Lectures for use in 
engineering schools. Pub. by National Safety 
Council, Chicago, 1928. No. 1—Accident 
SS A, factor in engineering. Nos. 
2 and 4—Preventing accidents on wood- 
working machines and foundry machines. 
No. 3—Preventing personal injuries in ma- 
chine shops. 

Positive versus negative instructions; and ex- 
perimental study of the effects of various 
types of instruction om behavior with an 
introduction by Charles J. Judd. By James 
Vaughn. New York: National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters: Educa- 
tional series Vol. II, 1928. 172 p. 

Psychotechnical studies om industrial safety 
propaganda. K. Seesemann. In Industrial 
Safety Survey, May-June, 1927. pp. 63-74. 

Safety education in the vocational school; 
the construction ef a curriculum for acci- 
dent prevention. By Max S. Henig, New 
York: National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters: Educational Series, Vol. 
III, 1928. 110 p. 

The safety man in industry; his duties, quali- 
fications, selection and title, his place in the 
organization and his opportunities. Safe 
Practices Pamphlet No. 84. National Sure- 

ty Council, Chicago, 1928. 6 p. 

Safety poems: both serious and otherwise. 


Chicago: National Safety Council. 40 p. 
Safety Posters—1928. Chicago: National 
Safety Council, 1928. 30 p. 

Warning signs and_ slogans—safe practice 


pamphlets No. 81. National Safety 
7 


Council, 1928. 

AFETY AND PRODUCTION: Review of 
general literature on industrial accidents, 
factory management, hours of work, fatigue 
and rest periods, lighting, heating, venti- 
lation and sanitation and literature on 
these subjects in their relation to safety 
and production: Prepared by M. B. Press- 
man, New York: National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters. 1928. 44 p- 
mimeo. 

Safety and production: an engineering and 
Statistical study of the relationship between 


Chicago: 
p. 


n 


industrial safety and production. By 
American Engineering nu New York. 
Harper Bros., 1928. 414 p. 
Safety and productivity in port cargo hand- 
ling. Pf * P. “~~ In National Safety 
ounci rans 27. 
SPRAY PAINTING: Sag eo 


Faulty practices in s 
painting. H. F. Smyth. "' Safety spray 
neering, May, 1928. pp. 199-200. 

Spray application of flammable finishing ma- 
—_—.. H. oe Newell. In National Fire 
rotectionm Ass’n. i 
a. Seen Quarterly, April, 1928. 

Spray coating: Its hazards and safeguards. 
Issued by Hartford Accident and Indem- 

_ nity Co. Hartford, Conn., 1927, 37 p. 

Spray painting in Pennsylvania. Issued by 
Penna. Department of Labor and iaduatey: 
Harrisburg, 1926. 201 p. 

Spray painting hazards as determined by the 
Pennsylvania and the National Safety 
agg a of —- and H. F. Smyth, 
r n Journal of Industrial 
1928. pp. 163-214. 7 so 

Spraying troubles. In Safeguarding ——_ 
Frag ee February, 1928. 2-4 

ame in Labor = Industr Pent 
1928. Vol. 15. OS egal etn.) ine 
STAND: ARDIZ: ATION: Standards in industry: 
The recent development in standards of 
product, material, equipment and perform- 
ance in industry and the effect of these 
on current economic conditions. Annals 
of the American Acad. of Pol. & Social 
Science. May, 1928, 282 
— of standardization in modern life by 

W. Whitney. pp. ; 

SU RE TYSHIP: Articles on - the various lines 
of suretyship appear regular in the last 
edition of the month of the Weekly Under- 


writer. 
Contract bond underwriting. R. H. Towner, 
Yew York: Towner Rating Bureau, 1927. 


12 
Hesdhouh of fidelity and surety bonds. G. R. 
Wentz. Baltimore. Rex Company, 1928. 
Questions and Answers om Suretyship. In 
The Eastern Underwriter, May, June, July 


issues appearing weekly. Conducted by 
George _E. Hayes, Union Indemnity. 
Public official bonds. P. L. Wellener. In 


Profit (F. & D.), April, 1928. 
Relationship which should exist between 
American banks and American surety com 
panies. C. R. Nuller. In Rough Notes, 
April, 1928, pp. 9-10; 59. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION: History of 
rate making organizations and theory of 
schedule and experience rating. L. ls 
Senior Insurance Society of New York: 
Home readings in insurance, No. 8, New 
York: The Society, June, 1928, 42 p. 

Occupational disease provisions. Insurance 
Bulletin, Chamber of Commerce of the 
{Pe 3 May 3, 1928. No. 33. 4 p. 

Workmen’s compensation and the conflict of 
law. R. H. Dwan. In Monthly Labor 
Review, March, 1928. pp. 528-545. 








EL PASO APPOINTMENT 
The Employers’ Group has appointed 
D. C. Crowell & Co. of El Paso, Texas, 
as general agents for Arizona for the 


Employers’ Liability, and also as general 
agents for the automobile department of 
the Employers’ 
tory. 


Fire in the same terri- 
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Fidelity Bonds And 
The Moral Hazard 


H. T. HUFF’S VIEWS ON SUBJECT 





Nat'l. Surety Executive Stresses Home 
Life of Applicant for a Bond; High 
Grade References Required 





The moral hazard in fidelity bonds is 
the subject of an illuminating article by 
H. T. Huff, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Surety, in the July number of 
“The Ounce of Prevention” house organ 
of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. Mr. 
Huff is of the opinion that theoretically 
the moral hazard is important in con- 
sidering an applicant for a fidelity bond. 
He writes in part as follows: 

“When we speak of the moral risk 
of a bond being good, we refer chiefly to 
the character, habits and environment 
of the principal. He may be a young 
man taking his first job, and the follow- 
ing questions obviously arise: Does he 
live at home? Who are his parents? 
Did he attend grammar school up to 
the time he started to work? Who 
are the personal references he submits? 
Are they men of character, business men 
and lawyers, or are they ex-bartenders 
or race track touts? What is his sal- 
ary? 

Lawyers Good References 

“The salary question, in this particu- 
lar case, is not such an important factor 
for the reason that we are assuming the 
young man lives at home with respect- 
able parents and pays very little for 
room and board. Assuming further that 
his personal references are merchants 
and men of character and respectability, 
the risk normally would be a pretty good 
one. Personal references of clergymen 
are not considered as valuable as they 
might be imagined because they often 
know little about the business and pri- 
vate habits of their parishioners and are 
also swayed by well meant sentiments. 
Lawyers are considered good references 
because they have no business prejudices 
and are untrammelled, whereas trades- 
men may conceal information about an 
individual lest it might injure their busi- 
ness. If the young man has taken out 
a life insurance policy in favor of his 
mother it improves the moral feature of 
the risk as it plainly shows that he has 
a good home, a good mother and is de- 
sirous of showing his appreciaticn. 

The Salary Factor 

Speaking of the question of salary and 
the part it plays in the career of an 
employe, Mr. Huff says that it has 
meant the ruination of many a young 
married man as well as his family. He 
adds: 

“Clerks in a great many cases are not 
highly paid. In some cases they specu- 
late with their employer’s money. Hence 
a cashier in a small concern with a small 
salary is not considered as good a moral 
risk as a cashier in a larger concern with 
a good sized livable salary. 

“Employes in stock brokers’ offices 
who may secretly be carrying marginal 
accounts in other offices are not consid- 
ered the best moral risks because of the 
speculative atmosphere and environment. 
They oftentimes enter the employment 
of these institutions with a view toward 
studying the art of speculation, which of 
course, is a dangerous art.” 

Mr. Huff sums up what he conceives 
to be a good moral risk by characterizing 
him as “an employe whose previous em- 
ployments show stability—continued ad- 
vancement in salary and increased re- 
sponsibility—a good home—carrying life 
insurance for his family and personal 
references of eminent character.” 

Investigate Antecedents Rigidly 

Referring to the importance of a “good 
moral risk” from the standpoint of 
suretyship, Mr. Huff says that this is 
sometimes not appreciated until it is too 
late. He emphasizes: “Unless the appli- 
cant is a well-known citizen, his antece- 
dents should be rigidly inquired into. Do 
not hesitate to require references of ‘new 


comers.’ In every town are to be found 
itinerant tradesmen, many of whom are 
unprincipled in every respect. Unless 
informed as to the antecedents of such 
parties, decline to insure them; and in 
case references are found to be satis- 
factory, advise the company fully by let- 
ter in making the report, to save them 
the trouble of writing for information, 
for which they will otherwise surely ask. 
“Inquire whether applicants have been 
trying to sell-out, and why. Have they 
been in the habit of regularly insuring 
against loss by fire, or have they sud- 
denly become impressed with the value 
of insurance. Such changes of opinion 
will always bear investigation. Avoid 
heavily mortgaged property, especially if 
mortgages are falling due; and decline, 
as a rule, all property, the title to which 
is a matter either of dispute or litiga- 
tion, buildings or merchandise in the 
hands of sheriffs or U. S. marshals.” 





KLEY JOINS UNION INDEMNITY 


Geo. J. Kley of New York has been 
placed in charge of the burglary depart- 
ment of Union Indemnity at its home 
office in New Orleans. 

Mr. Kley’s insurance experience 
covers a period of seventeen years, be- 
ginning in 1911 with London Guarantee 
& Accident. In 1918 he became asso- 
ciated with the Travelers and in 1927 
joined the United States F. & G., from 
which company he resigned to join 
Union Indemnity. Mr. Kley has nu- 
merous friends in New York insurance 
circles and is known as a capable cas- 
ualty underwriter. 





HOLLAND TO VISIT ABROAD 


Charles H. Holland, president of the 
Independence Companies of Philadel- 
phia, sailed this week on the liner Mau- 
retania for a vacation in England. He 
will return early in September. Mr. 
Holland, who was accompanied by his 
family, will visit his mother, who lives 
in England. 


A Visit To Moscow 


(Continued from page 24) 


on the map. You will be amazed at its 
size. 
* * x 


Only 1,200,000 Communist Party 
Members 


The Russian visitor is surprised to 
learn that the Communistic party, which 
runs the country, had only 1,210,000 
members in May, 1927, of whom 10% 
were women. They have about 25,000 
paid party workers. Not everybody can 
join the party, as membership conditions 
are strict. Furthermore, belonging to 
the party is not a bed of roses. Each 
member must be an active worker. No 
mere outward adherence to a program 
will do. It means near-poverty for per- 
sons who by another system of govern- 
ment would be living in comfort. As a 
rule no member has a salary of more 
than $112.50 a month. He must live in 
a proletarian way. Expensive clothes 
and bourgeois parties are taboo. He is 
apt to be sent to any part of the coun- 
try, even to a distant point in Siberia 
or Transcaucausia, and must sacrifice 
everything for the good of the party. 
There is opposition to the Communist 
party, but at the present time it is not 
very strong. In the fall of 1923 Trotsky 
presented a letter signed by fifty-six 
comrades urging greater democracy in 
the Communist party. These signatories 
thought the Central Committee of the 
party had too much power. About this 
time Lenin died and opposition was 
stilled for a time; then it flamed out 
again. Trotsky had to resign as War 
Commissar, Later he was expelled. 

x ok 
The Workingmen 


By United States standards wages of 
workingmen in Russia are low. In the 
principal industries they run from $30 to 
$42 a month. Wages of $400 a year were 
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the average in 1927 of two groups of 
3,500,000 people. Clothing costs more 
than in the United States which accounts 
for the poorly dressed people and th 
fact that there are so many smocks 
which can be worn for a long time with- 
out washing. Food costs somewhat less 
than in American cities. Rents are 
lower in U. S. S. R. than in the United 
States. The overcrowding is tremen- 
dous. Compared with Europe Russian 
prices are high. There are about 1,500,- 
000 unemployed. Beggars are seen on 
the streets; also there is prostitution. 

The average pay envelope can pur- 
chase much more now than in the year 
before the beginning of the world war, 
and there are some advantages for labor 
now which can be summed ‘up as follows: 

1. Social insurance. The social insur- 
ance feature will be discussed in next 
week’s issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 

2. Vacations with pay. 

3. Some of the trusts give free rent 
to workingmen. 

Workers’ clubs and rest homes. 
Most of the mansions of the former 
aristocracy have been turned over to 
such clubs or homes. 

5. Right of workmen to participate in 
management through committees. 

* * * 
New Cities Being Built in Rural Sections 

Only 2% of the Russian population 
works in factories. The government, 
however, has built a large number of 
new cities. There are said to be 3,000 
of these in the Ukraine alone. The idea 
of this is to bring the peasant nearer his 
land and spacing it more economically 
around its community focus. The gov- 
ernment has imported many thousands 
of tractors, has introduced scientific 
crop rotation, has established schools, 
colleges and museums of agriculture and 
started a great publicity campaign to get 
scientific knowledge in peasants’ hands. 
All but 10% of agricultural output which 
finds a market is produced by peasant 
proprietors. 

In industry the profit motive as known 
in America is non-existent or almost so. 
Instead there are state industrial trusts, 
state svndicates and other distribution 
agencies and co-operative organizations. 
Ownership of land, natural resources, 
over 80% of the industrial production, 
two-thirds of the distribution system, 
have been socialized in Russia. 

Shortly after the Communistic party 
assumed authority for the economic life 
of Russia it passed decrees abolishing 
private business altogether. Then in 
1921 came the New Economic Policy. In 
this a money system was re-established, 
banks and credit facilities set up, private 
interests permitted to enter retail trade 
in large numbers and to enter indus- 
trial production in smaller numbers. The 
rouble was standardized, and forced re- 
quisition of food supplies from the peas- 
ants was stopped. ; 

When manufactured products or foods 
are placed on the market they are de- 
livered to the ultimate consumer in five 
channels: state wholesaling and retail- 
ing establishments; co-operative retail 
stores; private retail stores; rural fairs, 
and the government export bureau. 

 <* 


The Gosplan ; 
In 1923 the State Planning Commis- 
sion, popularly known as the Gosplan, 
came into being. It set up workable 
standards for various branches of indus- 
try to meet. In 1927 it offered a five- 
year plan. It has three divisions: re- 
construction, production and economic. 
To co-ordinate its activities it has lit- 
tle Gosplans all over the country. No 
major plan step in industry, agriculture, 
transportation, super-power or finance 
can be taken without its official visa. It 
is the clearing house for the whole eco- 
nomic stsucture. For instance, its 1% 
plan calls for the production in Russi 
of 10,000,000 tons of oil for this year. 
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| Questions and Answers 
IN SURETYSHIP 


No. 12. MORTGAGE GUARANTEE BONDS 


Conducted by George E. Hayes, Vice-President, Union Indemnity 








1. Q. Surety companies do not or- 
dinarily possess title company powers. 
What reason did the attorney general of 
New York state give for holding that 
surety companies were authorized to is- 
sue so-called mortgage guarantees? 

A. The attorney general held in sub- 
stance that the guarantee was not of 
the mortgage, which is merely a pledge, 
but rather of the bond promising pay- 
ment, which is a contract, and that un- 
der sub-division 4 of section 70 of the 
insurance law surety companies possess 
the power to guarantee the performance 
of contracts other than insurance poli- 
cies. Any answer by the student indi- 
cating his realization that the guarantee 
is of the bond as distinguished from the 
mortgage satisfactorily answers this 
question. 

2. Q. What problem confronts the 
surety companies guaranteeing mortgages 
today, which did not confront the old- 
line mortgage companies on whose ex- 
perience our rate is based? 

A. The old line mortgage companies 
conducted business in a particular local- 
ity with the conditions of which they 
and their appraisers were thoroughly fa- 
miliar. They loaned their own money in 
the first instance and subsequently re- 
sold the mortgages to investors with their 
guarantee added. 

The surety companies guaranteeing 
mortgages today spread their risks over 
a far flung field with which their Home 
Office Underwriters cannot possibly be 
entirely familiar. In addition they exe- 
cute their guarantees usually at the be- 
hest of mortgage companies, and some of 
the companies attracted to the business 
by the market for guaranteed obligations 
possess neither the capital nor the ex- 
perience enjoyed by the old line com- 
panies. The sureties, therefore, must 
pick not only the mortgages but also 
their mortgage companies. 

Q. What is the standard premium 
for mortgage guarantee obligations ? 

A. One-half of 1% per annum, com- 
puted upon the principal amount of the 
guaranteed obligation from time to time 
outstanding. 

4. Q. What are the disadvantages of 
guaranteeing an issue of mortgage bonds 
on a large single unit, such as an office 
—- an apartment house, or a ho- 
tel? 

_ A. (a) Difficulties of actual appraisal 
increase with the size of the building. 
(b) Such risks are frequently construc- 
tion loans embracing additional hazards. 

(c) Such guarantees present a great 
concentration of risk, and in the event 
of default or foreclosure, the size of the 
loan and the limited purpose to which 
the building may be devoted limit the 
number of prospective buyers. 

(d) While this factor is variable and, 
therefore, the student should not be pen- 
alized for failure to include it, never- 
theless the mortgage companies produc- 
ing such loans in most instances do not 
indemnify or pledge their credit for the 
payment of the debt. 

5. Q. Describe the difference between 
an issue of collateral trust bonds secured 
oy mortgags specifically guaranteed by 
‘ne surety, and a similar issue where 
he surety guarantees, not the deposited 
mortgages, but the overlying bonds. If 
the former is safer, why? 

A. The former guarantees to a trustee 
ot collateral trust notes or bonds, for 
the benefit of the holders of those notes 
or bonds, that certain specific mortgages 
“eposited with the trustee as security 
will be paid as to principal and/or inter- 
est. If default is made on any of those 


mortgages, the surety is called upon to 
pay only the mortgage or mortgages ac- 
tually in default. It has no concern with 
the mortgages which have been paid. 

Under the latter plan, the surety guar- 
antees the overlying bonds issued by the 
mortgage company against the security 
of the deposited collateral. If default 
occurs on the overlying bonds, the sure- 
ty is called upon to pay, not the amount 
of mortgages in default, which might be 
only a small fraction of the whole, but 
rather the total amount due on the over- 
lying bonds. 

Of course, presumably in the latter 
case the trustee would hold for the ben- 
efit of the bond holders the payments 
received from their mortgagors not in 
default, and theoretically this would re- 
duce the surety’s liability to the same 
amount as that given in the first in- 
stance. There is a possibility, however, 
that the trustee might become insolvent, 
that the funds held by it for the bene- 
fit of the overlying bond holders would 
be swept away, or that some other mis- 
feasance or malfeasance not constituting 
a defense to the surety would render it 
liable for the full amount of the over- 
lying bonds. 

6. Q. Why is there a tendency for 
the guarantee of the overlying bond, di- 
rectly endorsed upon the bond itself, to 
replace the guarantee of the underlying 
collateral given to the trustee on the 
bond issue? 


A. Economic pressure. In the lecture 
no other answer was given. This ques- 
tion is introduced to ascertain what stu- 
dents have the ability to think out logi- 
cal solutions for themselves where a 
given state of facts is stated. 

The reason why the overlying guar- 
antee is superseding the guarantee of the 
underlying collateral is that the bond 
containing the direct guarantee of the 
surety company endorsed upon it finds 
a readier sale than one which merely 
makes reference to some guarantee held 
by the trustee. Purchasers like to see 
the signature of the surety company di- 
rectly on the bond which they hold. As 
a result, the mortgage company selling 
the overlying bond directly guaranteed 
enjoys a sales advantage over its com- 
petitor, which creates a demand and con- 
sequent pressure upon the companies to 
issue this type of obligation. 

7. Q. To what general class of prop- 
erty should mortgage guarantees be con- 
fined, and what do you consider the max- 
imum percentage of total value which 
can be loaned thereon? 

A. Improved income producing real 
estate. Not more than 662-3%. 

8. Q. The A Mortgage Company 
has requested you to guarantee their 
overlying bonds secured by deposited 
mortgages in a local trust company. You 
are satisfied with your investigation of 
the mortgage company. They ask you 
to write, stating what papers you re- 
quire in connection with the transac- 
tion generally, and in -connection with 
each loan deposited with the trustee. 
Name the more important papers you 
would require. : 

A. In connection with the transaction 
generally, the indemnity agreement of 
the mortgage company, the financial 
statement of the trustee nominated and 
the trust deed under which the bonds 
are issued. 

In connection with the individual loans: 
(a) appraisal; (b) title insurance; (c) 
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fire insurance; (d) in certain section tor- 
nado and/or earthquake insurance; (e) 
a certificate from the trust company act- 
ing as trustee that the bond and mort- 
gage have actually been deposited with 
it pursuant to the trust deed; (f) or in 
the alternative, the certificate of the 
trustee that any of the foregoing (ex- 
cept the appraisal, which should always 
go to the surety company) not furnished 
to the surety company has been lodged 
with and is held by the trustee. 

9. Q. If, in your answer to the pre- 
ceding question, policies of title insur- 
ance were included, is it important that 
the coverage clause of such policies take 
a certain form? If so, what should 
those policies in substance provide, and 
why is it important? 

A. The policy of title insurance should 
guarantee, not that the supposed maker 
of the mortgage has title to the prop- 
erty, but rather that the instrument held 
by the trustee vests in it a valid first 
lien for the protection of the bond 
holders. This is important because un- 
der a policy guaranteeing that A, the 
supposed maker of the mortgage, has 
title to the property, there would be 
no coverage if B forged A’s name 
to the instrument held by the trustee. 
If, however, the title policy guarantees 
that the mortgage held by the trustee 
vests in it a valid first lien, the title 
policy protects the trustee even tough 
B may have forged A’s name tu the 
mortgage. 

10. Q. The A Surety Company has 
guaranteed overlying bonds ot $1,000,- 
000 for the B Mortgage Company, which 
bonds have been issued against deposit- 
ed mortgages valued in like amount held 
by a trust company. Each of the overly- 
ing bonds contains a provision that the 
surety may at its option delay payment 
of principal for eighteen months after 
default. In the light of such a provision 
in the overlying bonds, is it necessary 
that the trust deed shall give the sure- 
ty, in the event of default, the right 
to control the remedies adopted by the 
trustee during that moratorium period? 
If so, why? 

A. It is necessary that the surety, so 
long as it continues to pay the inter- 
est and instalments of principal falling 
due in the eighteen months moratorium 
period, shall have the right under the 
trust deed to control the remedies fol- 
lowed by the trustee. The reason is this: 
The moratorium period is designed to 
prevent the surety from having to pay 
out the principal until it has a reasonable 
opportunity to salvage the collateral. 

If, however, the trustee could offer all 
the deposited mortgages for sale pub- 
licly or privately, it would be necessary 
for the surety to bid for, and possibly 
purchase, these mortgages, because such 
a sale yielding less than the amount of 
the overlying bonds would establish a 
deficiency for which the surety company 
would be liable at the end of the eighteen 
months period. Therefore, the unre- 
strained right of the trustee to offer the 
collateral at public sale might operate 
to vitiate the benefit of the moratorium 
period contained in the bonds; hence the 
trust deeds should always give the sure- 
ty the right mentioned. 





DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 

A revised and enlarged edition of “The 
Insurance Bar” has just been published. 
Besides a carefully compiled directory of 
experienced insurance counsel, with data 
concerning clientele, it contains about 
475 pages of insurance law digests and 
leading case citations. It is published 
by the Bar List Publishing Co., Chicago, 
under the auspices of The International 
Claim Association. It now enjoys a 
second endorsement—that of The Inter- 
national Association of Insurance Coun- 
sels (formerly The General Counsels’ 
Association of Accident & Health Com- 
panies). 





Commissioner Button of Virginia, who 
has been spending his annual vacation 
at his country home in Appomattox, is 
back at his office refreshed and invigo- 
rated. 
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Pick Jury of Award 
For Advt. Contests 


TWO PRIZES TO BE GIVEN 





Holcomb and “Rough Notes” Awards 
Again To Be Presented at Insur- 
ance Ad. Conference Meeting 





C. K. Woodbridge, president of the 
International Advertising Association, 
and also president of the Electrical Re- 
frigeration Corporation, of Detroit; 
Homer J. Buckley, president of the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association, of 
Buckley, Dement & Co., of Chicago; and 
William A. Hart, president of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, a is 
also advertising director of the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., of Wilming- 
ton, have consented to serve as a jury 
of award in the annual advertising con- 
tests of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference according to Vice-President J. 
W. Lonenecker, acting for President 
Clifford Elwins, and Secretary George E, 


Crosby. 

There are two awards to be made this 
year. The first is the Holcomb Tro- 
phy, a big silver cup put up several 
years ago by the Phoenix Mutual Life 
as an award for “the most meritorious, 


successful and skillful achievement in in- 


surance advertising and activity, from 
among the exhibits submitted,” to quote 
from the deed of gift. This trophy, 


which with its base stands about ecight- 
een inches high was put into competi- 
tion at the St. Louis convention. It 
bears the following inscription: “Insur- 
ance Advertising Trophy. Presented the 
Insurance Advertising Conference by the 
Phocnix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn., at its first semi-annual 
meeting, St. Louis, October 23, 1923.” 
Previous Winners of Holcomb 
Trophy 

This trophy was first won by the Met- 

ropolitan Life in 1924. In 1925, at Bos- 


ton, the Hartford Fire received it, and 
in 1926, at Detroit, the Hartford won 
the cup a second time, losing it to The 
Prudential at Chicago, in October, 1927. 
To become the permanent property of 
a company the trophy must be won three 
times, not necessarily in succession. 
When so won, another cup will be put 
into competition, to be awarded when 
any company has scored three wins. 

The second award is the one known 
as the “Rough Notes” Trophy, which is 
awarded absolutely each year for the 
best series of display advertisements 
published in an insurance paper during 
the previous year. 


The “Rough Notes” award carries with 
it several trophies. There is a big 
bronze plaque, awarded to the company 
entering the winning series of adver- 
tisements, and a gold miniature for the 
man in charge of the advertising so 
winning. Then there is a silver minia- 
ture for the second best, a bronze minia- 
ture for the third. Honorable mention 
is also allowed under the rules, if the 
judges wish to give such mention to 
work that did not win but warranted 
special mention. 

This year the trophy committee of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference, head- 
ed by Leon A. Soper, of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, has worked out several new 
features in connection with the handling 
of the contest and awards. 

For the first time the same jury of 
award will judge both the exhibits and 
make both awards. This jury, again for 
the first time, is composed of the heads 
of the three most prominent advertis- 
ing associations, which gives the Con- 
ference judges skilled in advertising, yet 
in no way connected with the insurance 
business or the publication of an insur- 
ance paper, and it is the intention of the 
trophies committee to turn to these same 
organizations in the future, unless an 
insurance man should some day hold the 
position of president of one of them. 

And it is also the intention of the 





trophies committee to have future ex- 
hibits sent, as is the case this year, to 
the rooms of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, in New York, where they 
can be studied and viewed at leisure by 
the judges. 

Two of the judges are well acquainted 
with the Holcomb Trophy: G. K. Wood- 
bridge served on the jury that made the 
award at Boston, and Homer J. Buck- 
ley made the announcement and the pre- 
sentation speech at Chicago. 

This year, as in the past, the deci- 
sion of the winners of the two trophies 
will be kept a secret until the convention 
meets at Washington, D. C., October 1, 2 
and 3, and then the awards will be an- 
nounced and the actual trophies given 
over to the fortunate member whose 
work merits special mention in the way 
of the trophies. 





SUSPENDS LIABILITY ORDER 


Matthew H. Taggart, insurance com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, has just noti- 
fied H. P. Bradley, president of the 
American Indemnity Corporation and a 
group of other reciprocal automobile in- 
surance companies, that he has suspend- 
ed the recent order requiring that no 
contract contain a clause limiting the 
liability of the holder until March 31, 
1929, 

Originally the order of May 3 stipu- 
lated that no such contracts should be 
issued after July 1, and that all con- 
tracts then in force containing such lim- 
itation of liability should be required 
to conform to the opinion on or before 
November 1. These limitations were 
first changed to September 1 and then to 
January 1 of 1929 





JOINS P. G. SURVEY BUREAU 


The Travelers Indemnity has joined 
the Plate Glass Insurance Survey Bu- 
reau of New York which brings the 
membership of that organization up to 
tweney-three companies. 


ENTERTAIN NORTH CAR. AGENTS 


Maryland Casualty Officials Hosts to 
Members of Ernest Ellison’s Staff 
Who Won Trip to Baltimore 
The home office staff of the Maryland 
Casualty recently had the opportunity 
to extend the glad hand of welcome to 
a number of agents in the office of Er- 
nest Ellison, the company’s general 
agent at Charlotte, North Carolina, who 
had won a trip to the home office as a 
reward for their success in a production 

contest. 

The North Carolinians arrived at Bal- 
timore on July 19 and were greeted by 
President F. Highlands Burns and other 
officials of the Maryland, following 
which they were taken on a sightseeing 
trip through the financial, business and 
other points of interest in Baltimore, 
including the attractive suburbs. 

In the afternoon they were enter- 
tained at luncheon at the Baltimore 
Country Club, followed by golf and 
bridge. At golf Robert R. Christie oi 
Wilmington, N. C., won the low net 
prize, and Richard E. Thompson, vice 
president of the company, captured low 
gross honors. Mrs. E. B. Craven, Lex- 
ington; H. E, Mayhew, Charlotte; Alex- 
ander Laney, Monroe, and Nellas C. 
Black of the home office won the prizés 
at cards. Dinner was served on the roof 
of the Southern Hotel, where the goli 
prizes were presented. On Friday a bu 
trip was taken to Washington, Moun‘ 
Vernon and Arlington. Luncheon wa: 
served at the Powhatan Hotel in Wash- 
ington. 

The following persons made the trip: Alex 
Laney, Monroe; Ned Covington, Rockingham; 
Robert R. Christie, Wilmington; T. S. Cross, 
Sanford; Harry Goble, Gastonia; Lloyd Gard- 
ner, Pinehurst; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Wright, 
Landis; Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Craven and Miss 
Isabel Craven, Lexington; T. C. King, Char- 
lotte; Wm. B. Given, Charlotte; Wm. C. Gin- 
ter, Charlotte; Harvey Doyle, Charlotte; Er- 
nest Ellison, Charlotte, and H. E. Mayhew, 
Charlotte. 
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